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An Illustrious Son of the 
Granite State 


AMBROSE SWASEY, BORN IN EXETER, HAS GATH- 
ERED MANY HONORS DURING 
ACTIVE LIFE 


By Albertus T. Dudley 


A saying of the New ‘Testament 
which has appealed continuously to the 
practical sense of the observer of life 
declares that a prophet must not expect 
honor in his own country. We quote 
the verse often, assuming that for 
prophet we may substitute man of 
achievement and still find the maxim 
true. In point of fact, the doer 
of deeds in these days is likely to re- 
ceive such wide notice that some ver- 
sion of it must penetrate to his birth- 
place, however remote that may be 
from the scene of his activity. But 
while the fact of renown does get home, 
to some ears at least, the reason for the 
distinction and the personality that 
lies back of the achievements may re- 
main but vaguely appreciated. So from 
lack of information the older members 
of the community miss the interest and 
pride to be found in watching the 
career of their fellow-townsmen, and 
young people the incentive of his ex- 
ample. As this may be true of Exeter 
as well as of other places, it cannot be 
amiss to set forth a few facts about a 
man of national 


born and bred. 


distinction, Exeter 


Ambrose Swasey was born on the 

Fort Rock farm in Exeter on Decem- 
ber 19, 1846. The life of the day may 
seem to us, as we guess at its character 
from the records, dull and low-speed, 
yet it had its stimulus and excitements. 
In 1840 the railroad reached Exeter. 
in 1846 the Mexican War began. In 
1849 came the discovery of gold in 
California, luring to adventure. New 
Hampshire at that time lay nearer the 
center of things than it is to-day. When, 
as a boy of seven, young Ambrose 
trudged daily up the road to the dis- 
trict school at the Plains, the first and 
only President from New Hampshire 
was entering upon his term at Wash- 
ington, and Daniel Webster, the great- 
est man the state has produced, was 
nearing the end of his significant 


career. In the fifties and sixties Exeter 
was active industrially—the cotton 
mill, carriage factories, tanneries, saw 
mills, a machine shop, a flourishing 
paper mill at Pickpocket. The rail- 
road which cut across the front of the 
Swasey dooryard must have stirred the 
boy’s imagination. We can _ easily 
fancy his mechanically gifted mind 
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held by the charm of the clanking 
machinery as he watched the primitive 
locomotives tug their burdens past the 
house. 


Limited Schooling 


His formal schooling was limited to 
the district school of the day in which 
children of all sizes studied in a variety 
of grades. What the teacher had to 
give him we do not know, but it in- 
cluded a rarely vigorous education 
germ of unlimited power of develop- 
ment. The boy left school early, but 
he never ceased to study. Self-educated, 
he could hold his own in later years 
with scientific men of the highest 
general and technical training. The 
papers and addresses published during 
the period of his greatest activity show 
no lack of adequate schooling. Reading 
and study, journeys in the world, asso- 
ciation with men of culture as well as 
men of science, mental discipline de- 
rived from successful invention, from 
the mastery of business problems, from 
prolonged effort to match in delicate 
machinery the theories and needs of 
the laboratory—all these carried the 
man far beyond the limits covered by 
mere lessons. Even in the district 
school his mechanical interest was 
clearly manifest; his schoolmates re- 
call him not only as one who did his 
tasks faithfully and well, but as a 
clever constructor of ingenious toys. 

A young man in his late teens, he 
became an apprentice at the Exeter 
Machine Works soon after the late 
William Burlingame came to Exeter 
as head of the company. Here he was 
joined by a young stranger from Mass- 
achusetts, Worcester R. Warner. The 
association thus formed in the Exeter 
Shop 60 years ago has never been 
broken. The lads were in a remark- 
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able fashion kindred spirits, both being 
studious, industrious, thorough, am- 
bitious. Each was gifted with an ap- 
titude for mechanics and with the 
imagination that applies itself naturally 
to mechanical problems. Each possess- 
ed practical business sense combined 
with a strain of the fine old New Eng- 
land puritanism that recognizes a 
measure of personal responsibility for 
the conditions that surround our lives. 
They were pupils of whom Mr. Bur- 
lingame was always justifiably proud, 
and, it may be added, they in turn 
never failed to acknowledge the value 
to them of the training they received 
at Exeter. While they remained in 
town they were active in their respec- 
tive churches, Swasey at the Baptist, 
Warner at the First Congregational. 


In 1869 the young men left Exeter 
together to enter the employ of the 
Pratt and Whitney Co., manufacturers 
of machinery at Hartford, Connecticut. 
Here they remained a decade, master- 
ing the business of machine and tool 
manufacture, continuing their educa- 
tion, maturing their gifts. It was here 
that Mr. Swasey, while in charge of 
the gear department, invented and 
perfected the epicycloidal milling ma- 
chine, and a few years later developed 
an entirely new process for generating 
and cutting spur gears that proved a 
practical solution of a very difficult 
mechanical problem. 


In 1880 the firm of Warner and 
Swasey was established in Cleveland 
for the manufacture of machine tools. 
The business was successful from the 
outset, the products of the works being 
of such high grade that they were soon 
in wide demand. It was but natural, 
in view of the standards of exactness 
held by its owners, that the factory 
should take up the manufacture of 
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instruments of precision. Mr. Warner 
had always been interested in astron- 
omy. Mr. Swasey came to share this 
interest and to apply his genius to the 
designing and production of astro- 
nomical instruments. The result was 
the establishment of a department in 
the works that was destined to bring 
the partners great fame and make pos- 
sible a vast service to science and the 
country. 


Important Commission 


Dramatic was the manner of entry 
of the young firm into the fenced field 
of great telescope makers. The trustees 
of Lick Observatory, commissioned by 
the will of James Lick to build a tele- 
scope larger and more powerful than 
any in existence, after making sure of 
their 36-inch lenses, invited tenders of 
designs and bids for the mechanical 
mounting of the great refractor. The 
list of bidders included the best makers 
in Europe and America, whose plans 
were submitted to a committee of 
leading astronomers and_ engineers. 
By unanimous vote this committee 
awarded the contract to the new and 
comparatively unknown firm of War- 
ner and Swasey. Their bid was the 
highest of all; they had built but one 
telescope, a 9-inch instrument for their 
own use; but their design—Mr. 
Swasey’s design—was so clearly 
superior to all others that the inexperi- 
ence of the bidders was not allowed to 
influence the decision. It was a serious 
responsibility that the young builders 
assumed, but they were equal to it and 
the result justified the confidence 
placed in them. When in 1888 the 
great telescope was put to use, its 
efficiency was found to exceed all ex- 
pectations. For more than twenty 
years the Lick telescope held the posi- 
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tion of leading astronomical instrument 
of its time. It is still in constant 
use and functions perfectly. 

The success of this performance, 
which established Mr. Swasey’s repu- 
tation as a designer of telescopes and 
that of the firm as builders led to other 
important commissions. In 1897 they 
constructed a 40-inch instrument, 
which remains the largest refractor in 
existence, for the Yerkes Observatory 
of the University of Chicago. Many 
others of smaller caliber have come 
from the Warner and Swasey works. 
“Among the designers of mountings of 
the new refracting telescopes of his 
generation,” said Professor Campbell 
last June in presenting the John Fritz 
medal, “Dr. Swasey is recognized 
throughout the civilized world as facile 
princeps.” 

Among the famous reflecting tele- 
scopes designed by Mr. Swasey and 
made by his company the largest is the 
72-inch instrument, with revolving 
dome and observing bridge, at Victoria, 
British Columbia. “This great instru- 
ment, weighing sixty tons, has a tube 
thirty-two feet long and seven feet in 
diameter, and a mirror six feet across 
which alone weighs two tons.” In 1922 
a 60-inch reflector was set up by the 
company in the Argentine National 
Observatory. 


Special Creations 


The building of telescopes may be 
the most striking, but it is not neces- 
sarily the finest performance of the 
Warner and Swasey business. For 
years the reputation of the company 
for other astronomical and scientific 
instruments has been of the highest. 
The ordinary layman can have no con- 
ception of the extreme accuracy and 
delicacy of these miraculous tools. 
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“Warner and Swasey,” says a writer in 
a recent number of the Popular Science 
Monthly, “make micrometers for astro- 
nomical instruments that are accurate 
to the angular equivalent of a hundred- 
thousandth of an inch, which is less 
than a wave length of light.” In all 
this work Mr. Swasey has had a large 
part as originator and designer. He 
has also given special attention to the 
development and perfecting of military 
instruments of precision for field use 
and sea coast defense, including tele- 
scopic gunsights and range finders. 
During the late war the Warner and 
Swasey Company was a chief reliance 
of the Government for the invention 
and production of delicate mechanisms. 


Perhaps the most remarkable of Mr. 
Swasey’s inventions is that of a “divid- 
ing engine,” an instrument contrived 
for the automatic graduation of the 
circles used in delicate astronomical 
and other scientific work. The machine 
rules minute, evenly-spaced lines in 
the 360 degrees of a circle. So accurate 
is the performance of the “engine” that 
the margin of error is less than one 
second of arc, or less than one inch in 
a circle six miles in diameter. 


While these are types of the special 
creations of the works, the main busi- 
ness of the company has always been 
the manufacture of tools and machines. 
In this an enviable commercial success 
has been won, but neither of the part- 
ners has been content with such success 
alone. Their finest achievements have 
been made in directions in which the 
promise of profit was little or nothing. 
The factory never became a prison 
for either of them, nor did either by 
focussing his ambitions and dreams on 
financial success, become incapable of 
higher visions. Their idealism grew 
with their material prosperity. Years 
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ago they definitely set a limit to the 
tempting enlargement of the business, 
because as Mr. Swasey put it at the 
time, they “preferred to be cheerful on 
top of the job rather than be bowed 
down beneath the burdens of it.” Be- 
longing to those fortunate mortals who 
find fun in their work, they did not 
propose to be cheated of that fun, nor 
be deprived of the opportunity for cul- 
ture and usefulness outside the fac- 
tory, by serving the American idol of 
bigness. When in April of last year 
Mr. Swasey was given the John Fritz 
medal “for his achievements as a de- 
signer and manufacturer of instru- 
ments and machines of precision, a 
builder of great telescopes, a benefac- 
tor of education, and the founder of 
the Engineering Foundation,” one of 
the speakers said of him: “As I have 
gone through the large works with him, 
I have noted his fondness for the rela- 
tively small corner in which astronom- 
ical instruments are made, or the small 
basement in which the most precise 
dividing engine of the whole world has 
its home. More than once I have 
heard him say: ‘Warner and I make 
our living in the big shop, but this is 
the corner where we find our pleas- 
ure’ ”—the artist mechanic of the 
middle ages renascent in big business! 


School For Apprentices 


Early in the history of the firm a 
school for apprentices was established 
in the works, a new idea that was later 
taken up by other big manufacturing 
concerns. A casual study of the four 
years’ course provided in the school 
suggests at once a comparison with Mr. 
Swasey’s own boyhood beginnings. 
The apprentice enters the works at 
about the age of Mr. Swasey when he 
became a learner at the Exeter Ma- 
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chine Shop. He has his manual train- 
ing with the aid of equipment splendid- 
ly modern, in an atmosphere of the 
highest craftsmanship. In the school 
proper able teachers are provided to 
give such instruction in mathematics, 
science and general subjects as will 
enable the pupil “to master theoretical 
as well as technical problems, thus fit- 
ting him to hold positions of usefulness 
as well as responsibility.” This seems 
but a practical way of making easy for 
young men what Warner and Swasey 
had to dig out for themselves. Of 
course such a school cannot supply the 
outfit of brains and the moral steel 
that are parts of Warner and Swasey 
personality and must be reckoned with 
in accounting for their success; but it 
does make the going easy for the boy 
who would travel as far as he can along 
their road. 


Many Gifts 


Mr. Swasey’s interest in education 
has been shown in other ways, the most 
obvious being gifts to institutions. To 
Denison University he has given an 
observatory complete, with a fine tele- 
scope of his own manufacture, and 
more recently a beautiful chapel; to 
the University of Nanking, China, a 
science building; to the Canton Chris- 
tian College, a Y. M. C. A. building. 
His own particular science of engineer- 
ing has had the greatest boon at his 
hands in the gift of $500,000 to create 
the Engineering Foundation, which has 
as its purpose “the furtherance of re- 
search in science and in engineering, 
or the advancement in any other man- 
ner of the profession of engineering 
and the good of mankind.” The idea 
in Mr. Swasey’s mind in establishing 
the Foundation was that there are 
many researches needed for the prog- 
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ress of industry that are not likely to 
be undertaken by the Government, the 
universities, and the industrial labora- 
tories; that an institution created for the 
purpose of assisting such researches, 
its future secured by the appointment 
as trustees of the four great engineer- 
ing societies, would develop in time 
into a constructive force -of prime 
value to the world. The first fruits 
of his foresight and generosity are al- 
ready appearing in the_ success 
of the work of the Foundation. His 
benefactions in other directions are 
numerous, but not easy to catalogue, 
since he has never been forward in 
advertising them. In Exeter we 
know of the Bacon-designed pavilion 
in the Square, the $25,000 gift to 
the Baptist Church, the $50,000 
endowment to the Hospital which is a 
part of a total gift of $200,000, the 
income of which is shared by several 
institutions elsewhere. He has done 
much in the city of Cleveland, partic- 
ularly for the Western Reserve His- 
torical Society. In organizations of 
his church he has been a large con- 
tributor. 


Showered With Honors 


The honors gathered by Mr. Swasey 
during his active life are so many that 
a mere reading of the list strains the 
attention. Here in Exeter we are dis- 
posed to respect many honorary de- 


grees; our graduate of the Plains 
district school is a doctor in three 
forms by three institutions. He has 


been decorated by the French Govern- 
ment in recognition of his deeds, and 
lately was made officer of the Legion of 
Honor. As honorary member of the 
American Society of Engineers he 
shares the distinction with men like 
Edison, Bessemer and Eiffel. As Fritz 



















medalist of 1924 he takes rank with a 
remarkable score of great men of 
practical science, beginning with Lord 
Kelvin and ending with Marconi. He 
has his place in the National Academy 
of Sciences and the National Research 
Council. Fellow of the British Astro- 
nomical Society, he is also member 
of various engineering and other scien- 
tific societies of England and France. 
As we ponder the array of honorary 
and technical associations in which 
Mr. Swasey has a part, we begin to 
understand why we hear of him now in 
Exeter, now in Cleveland or New 
York; now pursuing an_ eclipse in 
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California, now attending meetings of 
scientists in Europe or traveling in 
China. And with the understanding 
comes the question whether we should 
not add another to the list of cunning 
automatic machines devised by Mr. 
Swasey,—a technical business of high 
efficiency that can be set to run itself 
smoothly while its masters are away. 

Years ago a United States senator— 
was it Daniel Webster—in answer to a 
sneering question as to what New 
Hampshire produced, retorted “Men!” 
The hillside farm on the Newmarket 
Road in Exeter yielded well in the year 
1846. 













THE MEMORIAL 


By Gertrude Weeks Marshall 


How strange to find you rare rose of France, 


As we wander among these hills by merest chance! 
Long ago deserted and forgotten was this spot 


Where once, pioneers the wilderness fought. 


Tell me the gentle dame who prized you dear, 


And with loving hands brought you here. 


Did she wish to cheer the courageous band 


With a bit of home in this distant land? 


What a difficult task in days of yore, 
To transport you the rough trails o’er! 


A century or more ago, they came 


And lived and left,—not even a name. 


In ruins is the abode, naught tells of Those 


Who lived here, save you. O, gallant Rose! 
A lovely, living Memorial growing apace 


In this lonely, abandoned place. 






















Service Clubs Do Big Jobs 
in a Quiet Way 


WHAT ROTARY, 


KIWANIS 


AND OTHERS ARE 


DOING IN DIFFERENT NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMUNITIES 


Of what benefit to a community is 
the so-called Service Club? 

This is a question which might be 
asked you at any time. It is heard 
now and then, presumably coming 
from some person who has not had the 
opportunity to come in contact with 
any of these organizations. If you 
are a member of Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lambs, or any of the other clubs, you 
know what your own and the others 
are doing. If you are not a member, 
but have a friend who is, you probably 
know something about them. 

The Editor felt there were a good 
many people who did not know what 
these clubs are doing in different cities 
in New Hampshire so went to the 
trouble of sending out questionnaires 
to the clubs with an idea of presenting 
herewith a summary of the work being 
done by them. 

These clubs were all known origin- 
ally as Luncheon clubs but they are 
better known today as service clubs. 
They meet weekly, have lunch, and 
either listen to some speaker discuss 
problems of the day or else conduct a 
straight business session at which the 
problems of their own community are 
taken up. The lunch is secondary in 
the thoughts of the members for the 


only reason, or excuse, if you wish, 
for the existence of these clubs is ser- 
vice to the community. The club 
membership, in most cases, is made up 
of the prominent business and profes- 
sional men of the city. 

Some of the things which they at- 
tempt to do are considered big projects 
but few of them ever phase the or- 
ganizations. They are men who are 
accustomed to doing things or getting 
things done. They go about the task 
without any self advertising or cheer- 
ing from the grandstand and soon it 
is done. 

“He profits most who serves best” 
will be recognized by any Rotarian 
who reads this. It is the slogan of the 
organization. Another of these ser- 
vice clubs, Kiwanis, travels under the 
banner, “We Build.” There are a good 
many people in the state of New 
Hampshire, those connected with 
charitable institutions, or those inter- 
ested in boys work, who can testify as 
to what these slogans mean. They are 
not merely bright ideas of some in- 
dividual; they are the working togs 
of these two organizations and every 
member lives up to them. 

Members of these clubs are the real 
live wires in any community in which 
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a club is located. He is never tco 
busy to help along any worthy project; 
he doesn’t know how to say no. He 
will give any worth while proposition 
all the time his business will allow him. 

Before we spend too much time 
singing the praises of these organiza- 
tions perhaps we had better present 
a few concrete examples to show just 
what is being done. 


Busy Rotary Clubs 


Take, for instance, the Manchester 
Rotary Club. During the past year 
it has done much for boys of that 
city. Even the Industrial School is 
not forgotten by them for here they 
gave a Christmas party to the boy and 
girl inmates. They were among the 
leaders in the promotion of the scheme 
to make Dorr’s Pond a public play- 
ground, with a skating rink in the 
winter months and a bathing beach in 
the summer. The club also had a big 
part in arranging the winter carni- 
vals which have been held in the Queen 
City. 

Not only has the club taken an 
active interest in boys and girls of the 
city but has brought to the city 
speakers of note to discuss important 
questions of state and nation for the 
benefit of the community. One of their 
biggest meetings was held recently 
when speakers were present to give 
both sides of the railroad questions 
which is one of the big problems now 
facing New Hampshire. 

In Portsmouth the Rotary Club is 
one of the staunch supporters of the 
Y.M.C. A. It is also furnishing milk 
to needy families with children and is 
helping many needy boys and girls. 

The Dover Rotary Club has been 
in existence since April, 1924, and 
is particularly interested in school 
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problems. At great expense the club 
brought to Dover Dr. Charles E. 
Barker, who has spoken before high 
school students in all parts of the 
country, to give a series of lectures. 
He gave three lectures, one for the 
students, one for the mothers, and one 
for the fathers. This course of lectures 
served to create new interest in the 
schools and the problems of the boys 
and girls of the community. : 


Give Camp Building 


Giving a building to the Y. M. C. 
A. Camp, on the Contoocook River, is 
one of the big achievements of the 
Rotary Club of Concord. This 
is used as a headquarters building 
and as a hospital while the boys are 
there during the summer months. Each 
summer the Club pays the expenses 
of several children at the camp, child- 
ren who otherwise would not have the 
opportunity of getting out in the open 
during the summer vacation. 

One of the regular events on the 
program of this club during the sum- 
mer and fall is helping the children 
at the Memorial Hospital at Concord 
regain their health. Twice each week 
members of the club drive to the hos- 
pital and take these kiddies for a ride. 

Boys Week is held annually by the 
club devoting an entire week to events 
of interest to children. They also 
take an interest in the schools of the 
city and the first meeting of each 
month have as their luncheon guests 
two boys from the High School who 
stand highest in their classes. 


Concord Kiwanis 


In the summer of last year, the 
Kiwanis Club of Concord was largely 
responsible for the Fourth of July ob- 
servance in Concord, it provided for 
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two weeks care for Fresh-Air children 
from New York City—some at Camp 
Spaulding, on the Contoocook River, 
and some in the country homes—and 
appropriated for that purpose $160, 
it gave the Fresh Air children an out- 
ing while in the Concord territory, and 
furnished the Chairman and the Vice- 
Chairman of the local Committee in 
charge of placing these children. 


Treat For Orphans 


The Club was also host to the 
kiddies of the New Hampshire Or- 
phans’ Home in an automobile trip and 
outing—the members of the Club 
volunteering the use of their cars. 

The Club has a Committee on 
Underprivileged Children which has 
provided certain comforts for worthy 
chlidren at the Christmas season, and 
has arranged for instruction of child- 
ren detained in the Memorial Hospital 
in Concord. 

Members of this Club in good num- 
bers have participated in various 
campaigns for welfare funds, such as 
the campaign last year for the New 
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Hampshire Orphans’ Home, and have 
shared generously in all community 
enterprises. 


All Busy Men 


These are all busy men who do these 
things; men who give as much time as 
possible from their .own business to 
help the community. 

Newspaper paragraphers and col- 
umnists have used these clubs as fit 
subjects for their jokes many times. 
The general impression that one might 
receive from reading some of them is 
that the principal occupations of the 
members of these clubs is to slap each 
other on the back, call each other by 
their first names, and think up slogans. 

The Editor knew better than this 
but did not know how much the public 
knew about these organizations and so 
attempted to find out and boil down 
the facts to this short article. Some- 
time he hopes to devote more space 
to these organizations but cannot this 
month. But his findings should prove 
that any organization of this kind is 
a valuable asset to a community. 





MOONSET IN THE FRANCONIAS 


By Fanny Runnells Poole 


A line of cragged mountains at our right; 
And poising just above, at fall of night, 
A beaming crescent flung a spray of gold 


Across the forest. 


Wonder rose, untold, 


For Glamour which is beauty while it stays, 

And Silence for the mystic spell it lays. 

There woke no bird of twilight to translate, 

Nor sibyl wind to voice, that scroll of fate. 

A moment more, the moon had fled, the darkness lay unfurled, 


But it was moonrise. . 


. .moonrise. upon that other world! 





New Hampshire Towns 








WAKEFIELD OVER ONE HUNDRED FIFTY 
YEARS OLD 


By Lilian S. Edwards 


Wakefield was incorporated August 
30, 1774, by its present name, under 
Governor Wentworth. It was called 
East Town prior to this time. It lies 
in the eastern part of Carroll County, 
and is bounded on the north by Ossipee, 
on the east by Newfield, Maine, on the 
south by Milton, and on the west by 
Brookfield, and Middleton. 

I do not know just how large a pond 
must be to be called a lake, but there 
are in Wakefield, three bodies of water 
commonly called lakes, East, Lovell 
and Province. Lovell Lake has a 
beautiful island of ten acres, where 
tradition says Indians once roamed. 
Considerable ice is cut and shipped 
from this Lake. 

A little below East Lake is Wilson 
Pond and below that is Horn’s Pond. 

The Great Falls Manufacturing 
Company have a large canal and a 
stone dam at the outlet of East Lake. 

The Salmon Falls River takes. its 
rise from East Lake. 

In the northern part of the town is 
Pine River Pond, where Pine River 
takes its rise. 


Men of Wakefield 


The petition for incorporation was 
signed by David Copp and James 


Garvin. This David Copp was for 
many years an important figure. He 
was the foremost man of the town at 
its incorporation. His home was on 
the spot where the writer now. lives, 
and he held many offices in the town, 
and was prominent in the state also. 
He was Captain in the Revolution. _ 

No town in the county could boast 
so many men of liberal culture as 
Wakefield, in its early days. 

Before the Revolution no _ settlers 
occupied Union Village till in 1775 
came Samuel Haines and his son 
Joseph, who at one time owned the 
whole village. They lived opposite 
Pike’s Hotel, and are buried directly 
opposite the railroad station. 

Wakefield Corner became quite a 
center of trade for an outlying popu- 
lation in 1800. | 

Dow’s Academy was founded on 
Scribner Road in 1815, by Josiah 
Dow. He furnished all the books and 
stationery necessary for the school for 
ten dollars, and boarded students for 
twenty- five dollars a term. The build- 
ing is now the Knights of — Hall 
in this village. 

Wakefield, like other towns of the 
province, responded promptly to the 
call for men and means against the 
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mother country. Her soldiers are 
found on the state rolls of honor. In 
1777, Captain Gilman was the hero. 
He raised a company and took part in 
the battle of Bennington. 

In the war of 1812, when Ports- 
mouth was threatened with an attack 
from the British, some rushed to the 
front in 1814, but the enemy did not 
appear. Dr. Russell, who lived in the 
present home of the writer, went on 
the ship Polly, as surgeon, and was 
captured, but was afterward released. 


Period of Building 


The chief events of the next sixteen 
years were building the new meeting 
house, and developing. 

In 1837 it was voted that the interest 
from the ministerial fund belonging to 
the town be equally divided among 
the religious societies of the town. This 
fund came from the sale of the parson- 
age lands which after the death of Mr. 
Piper reverted to the town. 


In 1835 a new town house was 
built. 


In 1839 a poor house was built, but 
in 1867 it was voted to abolish pauper 
settlements and throw their support on 
the county. 

The Mexican War did not affect 
New Hampshire much, but one house 
in town felt the cloud, for Lieutenant 
Joseph Parker Smith fell at Chapul- 
tepec. 

In 1865 the stage coach was suc- 
ceeded by the railroad. 

In 1861 some answered the call to 
help sustain the government, among 
whom was William Grantman who was 
severely wounded, and who was made 
Captain. He is a neighbor of the 
Appletons who have a summer home in 
town. 
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In 1885 was celebrated the one hun- 
dreth anniversary of the organization 
of the first church, and the ordination 
of the first settled minister, Asa Piper. 
The church was made up of nine mem- 
bers, five men and four women. The 
son of the first minister, Edward Piper, 
was deacon for nearly half a century. 

Two of the members became min- 
isters, John Mordaugh and Jonathan 
Cook. 

Some of the members became the 
wives of ministers. Olive Horn mar- 
ried Joseph Williams, first settled 
minister of Lancaster. Mary J. Rob- 
inson married Nathaniel Barker, Mary 
A. Smith married Leo Baer, Ellen 
Wiggin married Rev. Henry Foote, and 
in later years Alice Maleham married 
Rev. James Flanders. 

In 1881 the second Congregational 
Society was organized at Union. There 
is said to have been a Free Baptist 
church at North Wakefield, and after 
it became extinct the second Free Bap- 
tist church was organized in 1831 at 
South Wakefield. A Methodist church 
was for many years in active operation 
at Union, one was organized at North 
Wakefield in 1880, and at Sanborn- 
ville, then Wolfeboro Junction in 1877. 
An Episcopal church was built at 
Wolfeboro Junction in 1877, and the 
triangular piece of land north of the 
church was given the village for a park 
to be in charge of the church. The 
meeting house at Wakefield was dedi- 
cated in 1831. The old meeting house 
was moved to Union in 1838 or 1839. 
A beautiful Roman Catholic church 
was built at Sanbornville in 1910. A 
few years ago through the efforts of 
Rev. Fred Cowper a schoolhouse was 
bought and converted into an attrac- 


tive little Episcopal chapel at Province 
Lake. 
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A School In 1793 


The first schools were probably in 
private houses, but in 1793 a school 
was built. In 1828 teachers were re- 
quired to be examined and obtain a 
certificate before beginning school. 
What an advantage we have in the 
schools now, in having a school house. 
In 1827 Wakefield Academy was in- 
corporated. The first native college 
graduate was from Dartmouth, Amasa 
Copp, son of Captain David Copp. 

Wakefield has furnished several 
railroad men of great ability. One of 
these, Mr. Henry Haines is now living 
in Springfield, Mass. 

Our town has brought a good num- 
ber of lawyers of more than ordinary 
ability. One of these has represented 
this district in Congress. 

The medical profession seems to 
have attracted but few of our young 
men, but we have two medical students 
at present, one of them a young lady. 

In the World War, Wakefield fur- 
nished seventy-eight men, eight of 
whom attained the rank of lieutenant, 
and there are three of these now in 
the reserve corps. 

In 1797 a charter was obtained for 
the Wakefield and Brookfield union 
library which had a vigorous life till 
its sixtieth year when the books were 
divided. 

Since 1879 the Wakefield Public 
Library has been in existence. The 
library building at Wakefield Corner 
was built by Hon. Seth Low in memory 
of his mother. Union had a library 
from 1854 to 1886, when the books 
were divided, but some years later a 
library was again started. 

Sanbornville had a few books in 
1875, and was in regular library form 
in 1881. A _ library building was 
secured in 1897, and in 1915 the town 
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voted to: establish a town library at 
Sanbornville. The long looked for 
Gafney Memorial County Library 
building is now in process of construc- 
tion at Sanbornville, and will be a beau- 
tiful and much needed edifice. 

For some years there has been a 
Masonic Lodge at Union. The Knights 
of Pythias were organized at Sanborn- 
ville in 1886, and there is a Temple 
of Pythian Sisters. A large Grange 
has a hall at Wakefield Corner. 


Business Fallen Off 


In one important respect, its busi- 
ness establishments, the town has 
sadly fallen off in recent years. A 
newspaper, the Carroll County Pioneer 
was started at Sanbornville in 1881, 
but this year was moved to Center 
Ossipee. In 1878 there were seven 
mills in town. In 1872 Wakefield 
ranked fourth in wealth, and third in 
mechanical business in the county. 


Sanbornville had a shoe shop for a 
number of years, but it was only in 
use for a few years, when it was burnt 
down. A heel factory was in opera- 
tion while the shoe shop was running, 
but it has been idle for some time. 

Some of us can remember when 
considerable clothing was made in the 
shop over Garvin’s store, and we all 
realize the great loss to our village 
when the railroad shops were burned. 


However in the old days there were 
but few camps on our beautiful lake, 
and we must try to help and be helped 
by our summer people. 


There have been quite a number of 
hotels in town. One of those at San- 
bornville has been running but two 
seasons, and a very delightful one was 
opened last summer at Union, which 
it is worth one’s while to visit. 
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We want a new 
suggestion from 
some public spir- 
ited citizen on the 
problem of how to expedite the busi- 
ness of making laws in the State 
House. Unlike some of the national 
magazines we cannot pay $25,000 for 
the idea but we would be glad to print 
it. Not that we here in Concord wish 
to rush the lawmakers out of town for 
we enjoy their biennial visits and try 
to make them comfortable. We ar- 
range church suppers for their benefit 
and go ourselves and help make them 
feel at home. We enjoy the suppers 
ourselves, not being unlike the young 
lady who was supposed to be quiet 
when there was company for dinner, 
piped up with: “Well, it certainly is a 
long time since we had chicken.” 
History repeats itself every two 
years at the State House. With the 
opening of the session the newspapers 
predict an early adjournment, and 
from then on, when news is scarce, 
guess at what date it will be. This 
year the slogan “Out of the benches 
by Town Meeting Day” was a good 
offer, as Will Cressy would say, only 
it didn’t last. They are now predict- 


Wanted: A New 
Suggestion 
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ing April 17, but the old timers are not 
so sure about this date. The writer 
believes the farmer members of the 
Legislature would like to get away 
from the State House in March if pos- 
sible. When the first robin is heard 
and the frost is coming out of the 
ground the farmer yearns to get back 
to the open spaces where plows are 
plows and forty eight hours is only a 
good start on a week’s work. A 
quorum is liable to be a harder thing 
to find now in the House with the 
warm spring sun beaming through 
the State House windows, than it was 
when the thermometer registered zero 
and there was three feet of snow cov- 
ering the fields. 
It seems as though 
some system could 
be devised whereby 
bills could be intro- 
duced before the session opens. 
This is not an original idea with 
the writer for it has been heard 
several times. If a committee to re- 
ceive bills was appointed, with instruc- 
tions to receive all bills during the 
month of December, have them print- 
ed and sent out to the members of the 
incoming Legislature, we believe some 
time would be saved. House commit- 
tees should be instructed in the proper 
interpretation of the law regarding the 
introduction of bills through Commit- 
tees. According to reports from the 
State House during this session any- 
one wishing to introduce a bill could 
find a committee to bring it in. This 
law was enacted, we presume, for the 
purpose of allowing a little leeway in 
case something of importance was 
overlooked during the time bills were 
being introduced. 

There is an opportunity for some- 
one to save the state some money, and 


All Ready for 
Open Discussion 
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save both money and time for mem- 
bers of the Legislature, if thought is 
given to this before the Legislature 
visits Concord again. 


The statement 
Will Bass Oppose given to the press 
Senator Moses? recently by Ex- 
Governor Robert 
P. Bass regarding his conference with 
Senator William M. Butler of Massa- 
chusetts, in Washington, was accepted 
by most newspapers as a preliminary 
announcement of his candidacy for 
Senator Moses’ seat in Washington. 
When the former Governor returned to 
New Hampshire from his trip he found 
a newspaper article had preceded him 
to the effect that Senator Moses would 
have the support of the national ad- 
ministration in his fight for reelection. 
Former Governor Bass immediately 
issued a statement in which he said 
that he did not ask the administration 
to support any candidate for any office 
at the primary, and that Senator But- 
ler did not indicate to him “that either 
the administration or the nationai com- 
mittee intended to depart from the 
long established custom of keeping 
‘hands off’ states’ primary contests.” 
The Monitor-Patriot says Mr. Bass 
is “being greeted as a virtual candidate 
for the United States senatorial nom- 
ination in the Republican primaries of 
1926” and the Boston Herald and 
other papers took the same attitude in 
their comment on the statement. 


Two new resi- 
Two New Residents of Concord re- 
Of New Hampshire ceived quite a 

bit of newspaper 
space recently, one a business concern, 
the Perry Mason Company, publishers 
of the Youth’s Companion, and the 
other Freeman Tilden, a well known 
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writer. The Perry Mason Company, 
whose magazine is printed at The 
Rumford Press, has taken a lease on 
a building in Concord and will move 
their circulation department to New 
Hampshire. Mr. Tilden, who is a reg- 
ular contributor of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, and has written several 
books and novels, has purchased a 
house in Pembroke. We may soon see 
a New Hampshire atmosphere creep- 
ing into his stories in the Post. 


The appointment 
Some Opinions of former Gov- 
About The State ernor Fred H. 

Brown to the Pub- 
lic Service Commission as successor to 
Prof. T. W. D. Worthen, and the re- 
port of the accounting firm regarding 
the handling of New Hampshire’s trust 
funds were two news items emanating 
from Concord during the month which 
received much attention. The ap- 
pointment of the former Governor to 
the Commission came as a surprise, 
says the editor of the Rochester 
Courier, but it is generally com- 
mended, while the Laconia News & 
Critic believes Governor Winant has 
strengthened the commission by the 
appointment. It was a very nice thing, 
and a very wise thing to do, says the 
Somersworth Free Press. 

In regard to the trust funds Brother 
Crooker of the Monadnock Breeze says 
“the much heralded statement during 
the past few years, that New Hamp- 
shire was out of debt, was, like the re- 
port of Mark Twain’s death, much ex- 
aggerated.” The implications contained 
in the report have aroused a great 
deal of adverse comment, according to 
the Manchester Union, and the Union 
carried a statement from former Treas- 
urer J. Wesley Plummer stating that 
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the funds have been handled according Judge Towne concurs in the Journal 
to law. But, as Editor Langley of the Transcript when he says no one has 
Monitor-Patriot says, no slap at any- done anything wrong, except those who 
one is intended with which statement called the state out of debt last year. 








LISTENING IN 
By Grace Blanchard 


That’s surely a brook I’m hearing, 
Splashing down to the mead; 
And a whinny from this spring’s fillies 
With legs the size of a reed; 
There are thrills from all the treetops, 

Near the pond the frogs begin; 
When Nature’s orchestra tunes up, 
It’s nice to be listening in. - 


The neighbor’s radio’s busy, 
A freight train roars along, 
The ball game ends with cheering, 
Main Street’s one buzzing throng; 
Dance halls blare out their jazzing, 
An ambulance adds its din; 
When Life has such loud heart-beats, 
It’s great to be listening in. 


But by midnight all noise lessens; 
At last, not a sound or word; 
A lovely hush enfolds us———— 
For the stars are seen, not heard. 
Over the world sonorous, 
The powers of silence win; 
And it’s when I hear the stillness, 
That I’m glad to be listening in. 

















A “Seeing Is Believing” 
Teaching Method 


THE MOTION PICTURE SCREEN AND ITS VALUE 
TO THE NATION AS AN EDUCA- 
TIONAL MEDIUM 


By M. J. O'Toole 


(Mr. O’Toole, who visited New Hampshire recently, represents 12,000 theatres 
as President of the Motion Picture Theatre Owners of America.) 


There is a growing disposition every- 
where to treat the motion picture bus- 
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iness generally with more consideration 


and appreciation. When it is consid- 
ered that this business was until recent- 


ly regarded as the legitimate target for 
the darts of all who felt the urge for 
reform or change and loved obstruction 
more than progress, and that this has 
changed almost to the point of reversal 
within the past two years, the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that powerful forces 
have been at work to affect this trans- 
formation. 


The central element involved in this 
evolution in public thought in connec- 
tion with the motion picture theatre 
and the business generally is the 
driving home of the fact that the 
motion picture theatre screen is one of 
the greatest elements of expression 
known, and as such an aid to Govern- 
ment and people, the power of which 
can only be relatively stated, as it sup- 
ersedes every form of calculation. 

One may ask how powerful is the 
press. The answer must be that this 
medium, properly directed, can so 
shape and direct public thought and 
action as to determine the destinies of 
men and governments. This is due to 
the power of the press to assemble and 
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direct information, bringing the minds 
of majorities to identical conclusions 
and consequent action. 

Because of this universally recog- 
nized fact, the newspaper and maga- 
zine are accorded places in public, civic 
and general affairs, which enable these 
elements to function properly and pro- 
vide the maximum of service. The 
need for this freedom of action was 
early recognized by the founders of 
the republic and was made a conspic- 
uous part of our national Constitution. 
Patriots in every age recognized cen- 
tralized press control or the levying 
of official embargoes on the press as 
dangerous to liberty. 


The Screen Press 


It requires no stretch of the imagi- 
nation to understand that the motion 
picture screen is the screen press, a part 


of the great American press system. In 
fact, no other conclusion is _ possible 
when the informative and publicity 
powers of the screen are considered. 
Hence, the appreciation of this screen 
service in the American mind and the 
conviction that, as part of the press, the 
screen should be as free from officiai 
embargoes and other impediments to 
its progress as the newspaper and mag- 
azine. 

This conviction did not merely hap- 
pen. It was made to occur through edu- 
cational processes set in motion through 
the public service department of the 
Motion Picture Theatre Owners of 
America and kindred agencies operat- 
ing within the industry. The officials 
of nation, State and community gen- 
erally were obsessed with the idea that 
the motion picture theatre was a mere 
amusement resort and were in agree- 
ment with certain reform elements 
that it required control and supervision 
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and was subject to tax levies generally 
like any other form of business inca- 
pable of giving special service. 

It required more than mere state- 
ments to convert the official mind to 
an opposite view. It meant systematic 
work and definite demonstration. For- 
tunately for the motion picture indus- 
try, the late President Harding was a 
newspaper editor, and being entirely 
familiar with the public value of one 
medium of expression, readily saw the 
relative worth of the screen in the 
same line of duty. 

Members of the Cabinet extended 
similar forms of recognition. Then 
followed other outstanding figures in 
the legislative division of the Govern- 
ment, leading eventually to Governors 
of States, Mayors of Cities, and the 
law-making bodies of these divisions 
of government. Definite lines of ser- 
vice were established between different 
departments of the national Govern- 
ment, State and municipal officials, pub- 
lic educational bodies and others, and 
soon screen assistance was experienced 
in a most favorable way in many parts 
of the United States. 

This screen service is being extended. 
Its proved utility has convinced the 
official mind that its rightful position 
is with the press as the visualized divi- 
sion of the same. This constantly 
growing appreciation of the value of 
the motion picture theatre screen in 
this relation is reflected in the favorable 
attitude of Congress, national and 
State executives, department heads, 
and other legislative bodies in States 
and municipalities. 


Favorable Official Action 


This established screen service and 
the incalculable value the same is to 
Government and people was the com- 
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pelling force which caused Secretary 
Mellon to recommend to Congress the 
elimination of all admission taxes and 
other levies against motion picture 
theatres and brought about the recom- 
mendation of the same line of action 
in President Coolidge’s message to 
Congress. 


Thus convinced of screen utility to 
Government and public in precisely 
the same way in which the newspapers 
and magazines provide the service, of- 
ficial Washington responded to the re- 
quest of the motion picture theatre 
people for relief and went as far in 
eliminating admission taxes as the pres- 
ent financial status of the Government 
would permit. 


This is a wonderful triumph for the 
motion picture industry. It establishes 
definitely the status of the screen as 
the visualized division of the American 
press. It solidifies and consolidates 
our position. It attaches importance 
and dignity to the motion picture the- 
atre screen, which advances and en- 
nobles this great medium and makes 
the theatres service institutions, like 
the newspapers, and the theatre man- 
agers similar in status to newspaper 
editors as leaders in their respective 
communities, capable of giving unlim- 
ited service to the public. 

This distinction will eventually set 
aside censorship of all kinds. The 
American public’s appreciation of 


screen value and rights as a part of the 


press has so advanced the motion ‘pic- 
ture theatre that those who seek to 
embargo the screen are no longer able 
to strike a responsive chord. This is 
manifested in the failure of the recent 
Washington reform conference, the in- 
ability of persons thus inclined to ex- 
tend censorship, and the tendency now 
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to repeal censorship laws in New York 
and other States. 


Screen Link Between 


While the individual tendency at 
times may be to tarry and wait, yet as 
a people we are the most progressive 
and active in the world, and to make 
this natural aggressiveness entirely 
constructive requires only the connect- 
ing up of certain elements now occa- 
sionally estranged. 

Our Government is a clearing house 
for the nation’s business, and in like 
form the official activities in State and 
community profoundly affect industrial, 
commercial and other relations. Hence, 
the necessity for close and intimate 
association between Government and 
people so that the needs of the public 
may be best served. 

No other medium known can affect 
this close relationship so well as the 
motion picture theatre screen. There 
government, in its detailed relations, 
can be brought to the people. Com- 
paratively few can visit Washington 
to see Congress in operation, and not 
many are privileged to look in at State 
Legislatures in session. But an aggre- 
gate number of people equal to the en- 
tire population of the United States 
visit the motion picture theatres every 
week, or at least every nine days, and 
the affairs of Congress and the Legis- 
latures can be brought to them directly 
on the screen. 


Popular Interest Essential 


A republic’s success is based on the 
ever-present interest of the people in 
their country’s affairs. Whatever may 
be our business obligations, our pur- 
sonal inclinations or our desire for ac- 
tivity or leisure, all our hopes and as- 
pirations are based on the continued 
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successful operation of a democratic 
form of government here. Selfishness 
may at times make us indifferent, but 
however far we may stray from the 
path of duty as citizens, the briefest 
retrospect and analysis of future pros- 
pects draw us back to our original 
moorings. 

Our government is the biggest, best 
and most essential thing in the United 
States, and the closer we get to it and 
its different branches in a helpful co- 
operative way, the more secure we 
make our business in all its relations. 

Hence the use of the motion picture 
theatre screen in keeping the citizen 
in touch with the government is one of 
the most important and useful duties 
theatre owners can perform. It is not 
only a patriotic function, but it is a 
highly essential line of action. In the 
light of recent developments it must be 
apparent to all that too many forms 
of government activity are held from 
the public, and the wider the range of 
popular knowledge of official affairs, 
the firmer and more serviceable the 
Government becomes. 


Nation’s Service Bridge 


The motion picture theatre owner 
can bring that great service institution, 
government and the people it serves, 
into close, harmonious and co-opera- 
tive contact. There can be no opposi- 
tion offered to this, as democratic 
government, to be successful and to 
endure, must be honest, impartial and 
open in its operations. The American 
people can have any kind of govern- 
ment they want. But if the motion 
picture theatre can make the opera- 
tions of the Government more satis- 
factory by bringing it closer to the 
people, the duty is indeed, an impor- 
tant and laudable one. 
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Ours is the most sought for and 
favored nation in the world. No other 
has immigration restrictions with re- 
gard to numbers. This is because our 
governmental processes give opportun- 
ity for advancement to all. Other 
nations, even on this continent, have a 
wide domain and extensive area, but 
these entice few outsiders. These 
people advertise for immigrants; we 
are forced to make quotas to prevent 
the depletion of other lands. 

Our form of government is as nearly 
perfect as human ingenuity can make 
it. There are, of course, some desir- 
able changes in details yet to be made 
and time’s altering need will always 
hold this problem up to our people. 
The most pressing requirement in free 
government is that the people see 
official elements in as favorable a way 
as possible, so that co-operation will 
simplify public service. As people 
cannot fully understand and appreciate 
that which they cannot see, it is there- 
fore, the proud privilege of the motion 
picture theatre owners of the nation to 
supply this link in our great national 
chain and bring Government and 
people together through the screen. 


An Economic Stabilizer 


The most important duty associated 
with the growth and development of 
this nation is to preserve its economic 
balance. When the different phases of 
industrial, agricultural, commercial 
and civic life are properly co-ordina- 
ting, peace and prosperity will prevail. 
Foreign wars, and even internal dis- 
turbances are usually based on the up 
setting of this economic balance, inter- 
nationally or otherwise, and this is due 
to selfish disregard for the rights of 
others. 

As we make use of various instru- 
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mentalities to preserve and defend the 
processes which create and perpetuate 
business prosperity and social ameni- 
ties let us see if the motion picture 
theatre screen cannot be used to sus- 
tain this economic balance within our 
nation, and thus prevent industrial 
and business disorder and consequent 
distress to our people. 


When the withdrawal of workers 
from the farms reduces our available 
food supply and permits of speculation, 
with its resultant hunger and distress 
to millions of Americans in cities and 
towns, our economic balance has been 
disturbed and a dangerous condition 
exists. 

When millions join and huddle into 
a small space, where housing condi- 
tions breed disease, distress, and 
phases of immortality—where body 
and soul are dwarfed and the right to 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness” seriously abridged; then the 
economic balance is badly strained and 
governmental agencies must observe 
the red signal of danger. 

When these conditions are found in 
many places, affecting perhaps one 
fifth of the whole population of the 
nation adversely, and a much greater 
portion to an appreciable extent, then 
we must look for some corrective 
agency to enter upon the premises to 
restore, if possible, the threatened 
economic balance. 


Can the motion picture threatre 
screen do this? 


Assuredly the functions of govern- 
ment are expressed in the crystallized 
opinions of the people. Knowledge is 
power. Can the motion picture screen 
be used to give the people this know- 
ledge which will enable them to form 
such opinions as will, when translated 
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into law, solve these problems and re- 
store the nation’s economic balance? 

There are between 15,000 and 
16,000 theatre screens in the United 
States. These broadcasting stations 
are established. The need for infor- 
mation on vital subjects is apparent. 
Our people would, if they could, re- 
move distress and make living condi- 
tions better. Through the visualizing 
processes of the screen they can do it. 

No problem to-day confronts the 
nation which calls louder for solution 
than this. It must be handled by all 
the people. An understanding must 
be reached on the questions involved 
and industry, commerce and kindred 
relations can be readjusted in this way 
to restore the economic balance. 

Let us dignify labor through the 
screen and make productive toil the 
most respectable and coveted element 
in American life. Let us point out the 
danger of undue congestion, the broad 
and better Americanism of the freer 
atmosphere. Let us make farming the 
nation’s basic business, as therein lies 
the germ of life, the fundamentals of 
national and individual existence. Let 
us help to diversify our population 
along productive lines and thus de- 
velop the smaller communities, which, 
after all, constitute the backbone of 
our nation’s greatness and security. 

These are obviously great tasks, but 
we have the screen, with its direct 
contact with the people, and the 
motion picture theatre owner is and 
will continue to be one of the greatest 
and most powerful factors in the de- 
velopment of American ideals and 
in the resultant peace and prosperity 
of the people. 

What can the motion picture theatre 
do in a definite way for the boys and 
girls of the United States in vocational 
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guidance to enable the greater number 
to meet with and fit into the kind of 
work suited to their talents and inclin- 
ations? 


To what appreciable extent is this 
calculated to advance the industrial, 
agricultural and commercial pursuits 
and tend to the general development 
of the nation? 


One of the most difficult phases in 
the development of the youthful mind 
is determining upon one’s life work. 
Some years ago this was mainly the 
problem of boys to grapple with, but 
the opening of so many lines of en- 
deavor to women has made this a sub- 
ject in which both sexes are equally 
interested. At any event, a young 
woman is concerned about advantage- 
ous occupations for men, as she nat- 
urally inclines to have her prospective 
life partner situated in a manner which 
will enable the two to advance them- 
selves. 


There are so many misfits in the 
diversified occupations of life that the 
economic loss is enormous as a result, 
and a cloud of unhappiness casts a 
shadow over human effort, where more 
careful selections of vocations earlier 
in life would have placed many more 
in appropriate channels. 


Surely the pursuit to which one’s 
talents and abilities, mental and physi- 
cal, fit best is the one to follow. There 
is room for every one. No human 
power need be misapplied nor physical 
energy wasted. The mind and hand 
which will evolve the skilled mechanic 
should not be lost in the futile effort 
to produce the doctor, lawyer or other 
professional man. Equally absurd is 
the plan to make a mechanic out of 
what is shaped by nature to produce a 
genius for the other divisions of effort. 
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But how is the boy or girl to know 
definitely the line of work for which 
he or she is best suited? There is no 
absolutely certain rule. The element 
of chance will always be present, but 
we can and should reduce this gamble 
in human destirty to a minimum. There 
is no sadder situation than that of a 
human failure. 


It is impossible for the average 
youth to try with any degree of success 
many different forms of occupation, to 
enable the making of a vocational 
choice. Many of the mechanical pur- 
suits are closed to them, in the sense 
that they cannot go to the shops or 
factories and inspect the work. This 
is also true of the sciences, the arts, 
the professional and agricultural divis- 
ions, as well as transportation and 
civic affairs. Those in charge do not 
want to take the trouble to explain 
the advantages or disadvantages, and a 
casual examination is usually of no 
value in determining upon a life’s work. 


Unable, therefore, satisfactorily to 
visit the scenes of action, what is the 
alternative? Assuredly to have the 
scenes of action visit them and in such 
a clear way as to make the occupations 
presented show every outstanding 
phase, the form of mental and physi- 
cal effort required, the time necessary 
for preparation and study, the form of 
apprenticeship needed, together with 
the material advantages, the probable 
revenue, how the occupation fits into 
this or that section of the country, with 
the special features of each for a given 
locality or division indicated. 


When the Screen Can Help 


This can only be done through the 
motion picture theatre screen and 
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should be carried on by State vocation- 
al bureaus under the direction of the 
State Department of Education, in co- 
operation with civic bodies and theatre 
owners. 


Special films should be made, and 
the theatre owner’s contribution would 
be the use of his theatre and screen 
free for the displaying of the vocational 
guidance films, under proper auspices 
at stated times, to school classes and 
others in the different cities and towns. 

This line of attack will arouse 
thought in many latent minds and 


direct the mental machinery into pro- 
ductive channels, where now only com- 
It will 


set thousands thinking in many sec- 
tions of the country. It will make 


many minds right on the vocation best 


monplace results are obtained. 


suited to their abilities and desires. It 
will cover years of investigation in as 


many hours. It will show the intimate 
inside elements of a variety of occupa- 
tions in a manner which is impossible 
through any other medium. 

Everything possible should be shown, 
so that vocational guidance may be as 
complete as circumstances will permit. 


If this is done now, and carried on 


intensively, the percentage of failures 
will be cut down materially in a few 
years and the next generation will have 
this worst-of-all-life phase reduced to a 
minimum. 

As the various lines of occupations 
are supplied with minds and hands 
especially adapted for the particular 
work, industry, commerce and business 
generally will be accelerated, the pro- 
fessions will move forward, housing 
and community problems will be 
nearer solution as keener and more 
adept minds lead in every life pursuit. 
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The motion picture theatre will be- 
come the nation’s great clearing house 
in vocational guidance and this line of 


service is among the highest and best 


that theatre owners can give to their 
nation, State and community. It will 


tend to place every one in the position 
for which their abilities fit them. It 
will make all more content and pros- 


perous, and this is assuredly our 
nation’s greatest and most safeguard- 
ing asset. 

Arrangements are now under way to 
carry this plan of vocational guidance, 
through the motion picture theatre, in- 
to effect in all parts of the United 
States. In every instance it is being 
done and will be done in a way not 
to interfere in the slightest degree with 
regular performances or house pro- 
grams. In all cases the theatre man- 
ager can handle the situation in the 
manner best suited to the needs of the 
locality. 


“Reform” Period 


Not many have phophetic vision and 
but comparatively few are able to see 
the secondary and ultimate develop- 
ments of a process or situation even 
after preliminary review is provided. 
If the people of fifteen or twenty years 
ago could have seen the present mag- 
nificent commercial and service status 
of the motion picture business, few, if 
any, of the legislative impediments or 
other antagonisms which beset it, 
would have appeared. 

At first it was considered an imprac- 
tical toy, encased in a small box and 
incapable of escaping the confines of 
the prison. Then it came -out like a 


wonderful butterfly from its cocoon, 
and was then designated as a mechan- 
Even the last 


ical amusement device. 
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decision in the United States Supreme 
Court, dealing with the motion picture, 
so denominates it. One would suppose 
that much of the wisdom and the fore- 
sight peculiar to this nation would be 
found in the members of its Supreme 
Court. But at the time of the review 
the motion picture to them was merely 
a mechanical device. 
Had they penetrated the very thin 


veils of the then not far distant future 
these men would have seen one of the 
world’s greatest publicity and demon- 
stration mediums, a colossal clearing 
house for the information and instruc- 


tion of the people of the world—the 
screen press. 

Because of this lack of perception, 
this failure to comprehend what the 
immediate future held out, the motion 
picture industry has suffered from 


legislation and small-group interfer- 
ence, which, if directed against a less 
lusty and healthy institution would 
have driven it from the field of en- 
deavor long ago. 


Others Suffered Similarly 


It was the same cynical unwilling- 
ness to accept the theory of the Wright 
brothers that heaver-than-air machines 
could fly that held back aviation devel- 
opment. Yet this “toy” of these Day- 
ton “cranks” became one of the world’s 
most important aids to science and 
government, and will be the determin- 
ing factor in the wars of the future. 

Most people thought Holland was 
insane when he declared he had a ser- 
viceable undersea craft, and he re- 
ceived no support, but plenty of ridi- 
cule, for his Jules Verne “idiocy.” Yet 
the development of this Holland boat 
was the greatest single element in the 
World War. 
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Merganthaler was a “crazy clown” 
when he announced his conception of a 
machine which would set type, and 
“wise” editors said it could not be 
done. But now the “machine battery” 
supplants the “hand case.” One printer 
sets five times as much or more type by 
machine than by hand,.and the Mer- 
genthaler contrivance and its develop- 
ments have revolutionized the news- 
paper and magazine business of the 
world. 

Theatre owners, therefore, need not 
wonder that their business and their 
efforts are not fully appreciated at 
times. Sad-eyed personages have for 
years mobilized their mental energies 
in the effort to belittle and destroy the 
motion picture industry. But it has 
wonderful vitality, and lives on, and 
even develops amid the wails of its 
misguided traducers. 

Motion Picture Workers 

When the mother-in-law joke ceases 
to interest the public and Ford car 
anecdotes no longer excite the risibili- 
ties of a jaded populace, some editors 
seem to direct their mental energies in 
an apparently natural fashion toward 
the criticism of this or that element 
of the motion picture business. 

This is not given in a spirit of fault 
finding, but merely to state a fact, the 
absurdity of which is now apparent to 
some makers of newspapers and maga- 
zines and will become so to an everin- 
creasing number as time advances. It 
is a noteworthy circumstance, however, 
that as this criticism grew apace there 
was a constantly increasing group of 
perfectly healthy mother-in-laws, Ford 
cars and motion pictures. 

I never have and never will defend 
inordinately. high salaries in connection 
with any division of the motion picture 
industry. I believe these should al- 











ways be determined on a sound busi- 
ness basis, where merit, the powers to 
produce results, emergency necessities 
and kindred elements will be the ruling 
factors. If an actor or actress in the 
motion picture business can, under 
proper direction, give to the public a 
masterpiece, which will meet with such 
a measure of sound approval as to 
bring real revenue to chose engaged in 
showing it to the people, the compen- 
sation should be in exact proportion 
to the services rendered. 


The Theatre Owner’s Risk 


If a theatre owner assumes the risk 
of locating a theatre in a given locality, 
outfitting a building at great expense, 
usable for no other purpose save for 
picture presentation, and then in the 
exercise of good judgment and business 
_ sense offers to the people fine pictures 
and affords them amusement, enter- 
tainment, education and information 
and thus gives acceptable public ser- 
vice to the community, his compensa- 
tion should be adequate to cover every 
cost and risk involved and remunerate 
him for his enterprise. 

If those engaged in any division of 
the motion picture industry conclude 
that they desire to co-ordinate or in 
any way consolidate their energies for 
the common good of the public and the 
business, and in furtherance of that 
project engage men and women whose 
abilities fit into this line of endeavor, 
they should be paid in accordance with 
the service given. 


Recognition of Ability 


Who asks about the salary or 
emoluments of the president or mana- 
ger of the Standard Oil Company, that 
paid to the heads of big railroad sys- 
tems, of our steel industry, leaders in 
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our automobile trade, the compensa- 
tion paid to great lawyers, mine and 
mill developers, to the owners and 
editors of big newspapers or maga- 


_zines or others engaged in distinctively 


productive enterprise. 


Jack Dempsey can make a million 
dollars on a single fight, where there 
are positively no constructive results 
involved, and the most captious critic 
finds no serious fault with that situa- 
tion. At a dinner party in New York 
a few years ago many heard a steel 
magnate say that the general manager 
of a certain big steel corporation 


‘secured practically $1,000,000 in one 


year in salary and bonus, and he ended 
his statement by saying, “Judged coldly 
by actual results of his efforts he is 
one of the poorest paid men in the em- 
ploy of the company”. 

Stock brokers, bankers, lawyers, 
many editors, manufacturers, railroad 
managers and others as a class receive 
much more in salary and other returns 
than is provided the best paid execu- 
tives in any division of the motion 
picture business and without encount- 
ering many of the risks and few of the 
adverse forces opposed to the motion 
picture industry. 


Value o f One Picture 


Yet in no respect can it be said 
that any of these occupations exceed 
in point of actual utility the motion 
picture theatre, as after all the “Idea” 


is the controlling element of an Ameri- 
can enterprise and the motion picture 
furnishes that element in the embryo 


state and in all stages of development. 
No single factor in American life does 
more nor can be made to do more to 
stimulate the productivity of the 
people and co-ordinate their efforts 
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along every possible line of useful 
endeavor than the motion picture. 

Therefore, when the vastness of this 
great medium is considered, iis bearing 
on all human relations calculated, and 
its power to create and direct thought 
and action along progressive lines, the 
magnitude of motion picture possibili- 
ties is revealed. 

Ours is, indeed, a great business, 
where the highest skill in every division 
is required and where compensation 
suited to the results obtained should 
and will be provided. 

The newspaper is a wonderful med- 
ium and yet the editor with vision 
realizes that the time is here when he 
must share its heretofore unchallenged 
place in human affairs, as a medium 
of expression and publicity, with the 
motion picture and the radio. 

The wise course in the situation lies 
in co-operation and not in unfair an- 
tagonism. 


Screen Co-operation 


If the Decalogue, or Ten Command- 
ments, was put into absolute force for 
one week, all the governmental, civic 
and other evils we complain of, would 
vanish, or be on the way toward com- 
plete eradication. There is no power 
on earth, better or more potential for 
good than religion. 

Belief in a Supreme Being is one of 
life’s fundamentals. It is a_ basic 
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element in every form of civilized 
society and has to do with the making, 


sustaining and developing of every 
worthwhile government on earth. It is 
the central element in all the fraternal 
efforts of men and women, and upon 
it and the teachings which radiate from 
it, rest the peace and security of the 
human race. 


Hence the clergymen of any re- 
ligious denomination is a. factor in 
community life whose powers for good 
and the development of righteousness, 
equity and justice take an undisputed 
lead. 


Stop for a moment and consider 
what would be the state of mind and 
the conduct of people, if irreligion ran 
riot, if the Ten Commandments were 
cast aside and every rule of right 
abrogated. Even in the limited way 
in which this has occurred in the past, 
evils of the most pronounced kind have 
resulted. These at times have reached 
proportions where the structure of 
government was shaken, human life 
endangered, and even civilization im- 
perilled. A return to the rule of right 
is the only safe way. 


As the clergyman constitutes the 
great moral police force of nation, 
State and community, so should his 
efforts be: appreciated and supported 
by the public. 




















Will Cressy’s 
History of Florida 


ALSO FIRST INSTALLMENT 


OF EARLY LIFE OF 


NEW HAMPSHIRE’S FAMOUS 
ACTOR-AUTHOR 


(With Consent of Maude E. Condon, Publisher) 


As I promised in the previous issue 
of the Granite Monthly—the following 
chapter will acquaint you with the 
author of those unusually humorous 
writings,—during the first few years of 
his life. 


CHAPTER | 


October twenty-eighth, 1864, was 
a day of dread and waiting at Brad- 
ford, N. H. All day little knotts of 
men and women had gathered at the 
depot, the post office, Silas Sawtell’s 
Harness Shop and at the tin shop, and 
in hushed voices, discussed the catas- 
trophe that Dr. Graves had forecast— 
for he had given out, that as far as he 
could see, Will Cressy was going to be 
born the next day—and he was. 

The days that followed were pretty 
hard for the family. His mother kept 
saying over and over to herself, “‘ A bad 
beginning makes a good finish,” but 
the father said, “The only successful 
finish he could see was drowning.” 
Uncle Obadiah Ring said it was a 


throw-back about two hundred genera- 
tions. Will’s father took one look and 
for the first and only time, went out 
and voted the Democratic ticket. 





The next five or six years were un- 
eventful, except that in several ways, 
the child gave promise of what the 
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man was to be. Even in those early 
days, he showed a leaning toward act- 
ing and real estate. His father says he 
acted like sin and his mother said he 
could ‘always accumulate more real es- 
tate in a given period of time than any 
boy in town, his favorite locations be- 
ing just back of the ears. 

At school, he was just average—at 
the head of one class and at the foot 
of the next, but he always said—he did 
not care for they taught the same thing 
at both ends of the class. Early in life 
he showed marked musical ability— 
was a charter member of Johnie 
Stanyan’s Little Giant Orchestra—(he 


played third-assistant-second-violin, in 
key of “G” only), and later he and his 
brother Harry constituted “A Concert 
Co.” which appeared with great eclat 
at Bradford and Sutton Mills—for one 
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night only—by request—and then dis- 
banded. 

Will’s first appearance “on the 
boards” was made at White’s Opera 
House, Concord, N. H., when he and 
Charlie Downing constituted The 
Roman Army, with “Mary Anderson 
in Ingomar, the Barbarian.” Later he 
appeared in several “supe” parts with 
various traveling and road companies. 
“The Cressy Brothers”—musical art- 
ists—were regular features with all lo- 
cal amateur minstrel shows. 

Having started “our hero” off on his 
life’s journey, we will continue his 
career in the next issue of The Granite 
Monthly. 


Mails ©: Senile 


Putlisher. 


THE HISTORY OF FLORIDA 


FLORIDA is the chin-whisker of 
the United States. 


In shape it is a cross between a sheet 
of blotting-paper and a fishhook. 


It is six hundred miles long, two 
hundred miles wide and three feet 
high. 

It is the only State in the Union en- 
tirely surrounded by Florida Water. 

It is bounded on the North by the 
Eighteenth Amendment and on the 
-other three sides by the three-mile 
limit. 

Its principal Ports of Entry are any 
open-faced inlets or bays, pointing 
toward Bimini and Cuba. 

It is the only State in the Union 
having an East Coast and a West 
Coast. These two coasts are separated 
by two hundred miles of land and 


about twenty dollars a day in price. 
“You can get a fair meal in the 
hotels for $2.00 and the same meal in 
a cafeteria for sixty cents.” 
On the East Coast, guests do not eat 
after the first day. 


You can purchase a good ten-cent 
cigar in Tampa for two-bits. At Palm 
Beach, cigars are kept in the safe and 
only issued on written orders from the 
Secretary of the United States Treas- 
ury. 

Florida was once the bottom of the 
sea. It was covered with oyster beds. 
Many of the hotels are using the same 
beds yet. Florida hotels are built of 
whalebone, pasteboard and mortgages, 
and were the originators of the rubber 
price list. 

Florida is inhabited by Indians, 
Afro-Americans, White Men and Feed- 
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bag tourists, sometimes called Tin 
Canners. 


The Reds live on the Everglades, 
the Blacks live on the Whites, the 
Whites on the Tourists and the Tin 
Canners live on Municipal Camp 
Grounds. 


Florida was discovered in 1492 by 
a gentleman friend of Queen Isabella 
of Spain, by the name of Christopher 
Columbus. Columbus had been pest- 
ering around the Palace all winter do- 
ing egg tricks, until the Queen got so 
sick of him that she hocked her syn- 
thetic pearls, bought him one of Henry 
Ford’s Eagle Boats (the only one that 
has ever been accounted for), and told 
him to go over and discover America. 
This accomplished, he instituted the 
first Lodge of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, started the Christopher Street 
Ferry in New York, erected a monu- 
ment to himself at Columbus Circle, 
saw Ziegfield Follies, and returned to 
Spain, leaving Florida to slumber for 
the next two hundred years. 


The Seminole Indians were the orig- 
inal settlers of Florida, but history was 
not included in their curriculum. 


In 1664,while an advance agent for 
the Florida Citrus Growers’ Associa- 
tion was over in Spain on a Raymond 
& Whitcomb excursion, he met an old 
Spanish He-Vamp by the name of 
Ponce de Leon, who had been quite a 
“Sheik,” but was losing his punch. 
The reports of the St. Petersburg cli- 
mate and the wonders it was doing for 
the “Old Boys” from Iowa, Ohio and 
New England who came there in 
wheel-chairs and went away inside of 
three weeks youthful enough to wear 
knee pants, “listened good,” so it was 
“The Spring of Youth” at St. Augus- 
tine for Old Ponzie. 
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Before they set sail, Poncie went 
over and called on Chris Columbus 
and got a few addresses and telephone 
numbers that Chris had collected on a 
previous visit over there, and the ad- 
dress of a Doctor at Orlando who was 
making a specialty of the Monkey 
Gland Shift. And thus prepared, he 
and the Fruit Salesman set forth. 


They got along all right for the first 
three or four months, and then ran 
into storms which blew them off their 
course so that they landed down at 
Bimini instead of Florida. By the 
next morning Poncie did not care 
whether he ever got to Florida or not. 
But the Fruit Man did, for he collected 
ten per cent from old man Flagler on 
all guests he brought over. So he 
loaded Poncie back on the ship, and a 
couple of days later landed him, limp, 
lean and empty, at Jacksonville. 


Jacksonville, called “The Gateway 
of Florida,” because you go through 
it going in and they go through you 
coming out, tried to hold the distin- 
guished guest, but the Fruit Man 
knew the town, and unloaded old 
Poncie out in the freight yards, and 
took him down to St. Augustine in an 
airplane. 


The night at Bimini had left Poncie 
with a large desire for WATER. So 
the first place to lead him to was “The 
Spring of Youth.” Then for a couple 
of weeks Poncie was the life of the 
party, until he went color-blind and 
tried to vamp the soubrette of an In- 
dian Medicine Show that was playing 
there. Princess Gowanga was willing 


enough, but her father, old Chief Kick- 


apoo, put on his bow tie and arrow 
collar and shot old Poncie in the knee. 
So Poncie died full of years, spring wa- 
ter and unrequited affection. 
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But he had his revenge. For some 
four hundred years later one of his de- 
scendants, a Mister Charles Ponzi 
stung the natives of New England for 
six million dollars on another pipe 
dream. 


The ad given to The Spring of 
Youth by “The Rejuvenation of Uncle 
Poncie” proved such an attraction 
that old man Flagler decided to extend 
his field; so he started building a rail- 
road down along the East Coast, and 
building hotels as he went. This was 
very expensive, as he had to build a 
hotel, three gambling houses and a 
dance hall every twenty miles of road. 
But the road did such a business, and 
got such an impetus, that when he got 
to the end of the main land he forgot 
to stop and ran it right along a hun- 
dred miles out to sea to Key West. 


Key West is so called because it is 
on the EAST coast and is not the key 
to anything. 

The original name for Miami was 
Miazma. 


Datona was named by a man from 
Dayton, O. 

The official emblem of Palm Beach 
is a hand extended—PALM UP—in 
welcome. 


Florida’s principal sources of in- 
come are hotels, fruits, alligator skins, 
tourists and the best press agents east 
of California. 

As a money-making proposition, a 
Florida hotel ranks right next to a war 
contract. Owing to the climate, they 
require no heat. As there is no soil, 
mud or dust, no water is required for 
washing purposes, and its nearness to 
Cuba, the Bahamas and Bimini does 
away with it as a beverage. Owing to 
the prices placed upon it, very little 
food is required. Owing to the “Span- 
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ish Style” of furniture used, nobody 
can sit or lie on it, so there is very little 
wear and tear on it. 

But the one great outstanding fea- 
ture of Florida is its fruit; orange 
raising coming first, of course. 

Raising oranges in Florida is a 
cinch. All that is required is money 
enough to live on while raising the 
oranges. 

By searching diligently, one can 
generally find a Real Estate Agent in 
most any town who will, under per- 
suasion, sell one an orange tract at 
from $400.00 to $600.00 an acre. 
For $125.00 this land can be cleared. 
You will obtain about three hundred 
dollars’ worth of wood and lumber 
from each acre. But as no one will 
buy it, you have to pay to have it 
burned up. 

You then buy your trees. These 
“trees” are about, the size of a slate 
pencil and cost $1.25 each. They run 
about 100 to the acre. 

Your tract is now planted. And all 
you have to do for the next six years is 
to water them and squirt expensive 
prescriptions on them and _ fertilize 
them with other expensive compounds. 

At the end of this six years your 
trees are in bearing. And you engage 
some Fruit Packing concern to pick, 
pack, ship and sell them for you. Then 
you get a statement from the concern 
telling how much of a balance you still 
owe them. 


The next Florida fruit in importance 
is the Grapefruit. A grapefruit bears 
about the same relationship to an 
orange that a capon does to a hen. It 
is a cross between a lemon, a dose of 


quinine and a pumpkin. It tastes 
about as much like a grape as it does 
like Hostetter’s Bitters. The same 
person must have named it who named 
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Near Beer. It has the color and dis- 
position of a blonde ticket seller of a 
moving picture theatre. They cost a 
cent on the tree and a dollar on the 
table. They are usually eaten at 
breakfast, thus giving the double ad- 
vantage of a meal and the morning 
shower bath at the same time. 

The tangerine is a distant cousin of 
the orange. It wears a loose and care- 
less “Mother Hubbard” style of wrap- 
per, is much easier to disrobe than the 
orange, but is of a more dry, withered 
and disappointed disposition when un- 
dressed. 

The Kumquat is the only thing in 
Florida which acts up to its name. It 
looks and tastes just the way it sounds. 

Florida is also the home of the big 
game hunter, the biggest games being 
found at Palm Beach and Miami. 
Among the other games to be found 
are Dear (referring especially to hotel 
rates), Bare (on the bathing beaches), 
The Hookworm, Wild (and tough) 
Turkeys, Tincan Tourists and Razor- 
back Hogs. 


Florida is the only State where rea! 
estate is sold strictly on the level. 
There isn’t a hill in the State. 

Florida prides herself on her educa- 
tional system. Many of her native 
sons and daughters speak English as 
well as Floridian. 


Belleaire “Heights” is eighteen feet 
above sea level. 

St. Augustine claims to be the old- 
est city in the United States. 


Santa Fe says St. Augustine is a 
liar. 


Every town in Florida, except Or- 


lando, has a Yacht Club—BUT, 
“there’s many a man wears a Yachting 
Cap, who never owned a yacht.” 

St. Petersburg was named for St. 
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Peter. St. Peter is dead. 

St. Petersburg is celebrated for its 
Green Benches, Kilties Band, dried 
cranberry necklaces, horse-shoe pitch- 
ers, checker champions, a mayor who 
would not accept a salary, the best cli- 
mate and the worst park system in the 
U. S. A. and A REAL ESTATE 
AGENT. 

The fish bite so voraciously in 
Florida waters that you have to mark 
your bait “POISON” to keep the fish 
from climbing into the boat after it. 

During June, July, August and Sep- 
tember, Florida is inhabited by 
“Crackers,” Carpenters, Care-Takers, 
and “Can’t Get Out-ers.” 

By the middle of October, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Iowa and 
Ohio start moving to Florida. For: 


Tis a Land of Golden Sunshine, 
Where softest breezes blow, 
Sweet with a thousand perfumes 

O’er the Gulf of Mexico. 


A land of Rest and Happiness, 
On the shores of Southern Seas, 
Where you close your eyes to the 
lullabys 
Of the wind through the Florida 
trees. 





HIS SIGNATURE 











The White Mountains of a 
Century Ago 


FIRST MEASURES WERE TAKEN AT THAT TIME 
TO OPEN A ROAD TO MOUNT 
WASHINGTON 


Nearly a century ago, the New York 
Advertiser published this account of 
the Granite State’s grand and glorious 
mountain range. 


“The White Mountains of New 
Hampshire, the highest in the United 
States, except, perhaps, the Rocky 
Mountains, are beginning to attract 
the attention of travellers, and 
measures are about being taken to 
open a road to Mount Washington, 
which is said to exceed the highest 
parts of the Alleghanies and the Green 
Mountains in Vermont, by 2500 feet. 
Mount Washington is more than 2000 
feet higher than Ben Nevis, the highest 
mountain in Great Britain, more than 
2500 feet higher than Snowden, and 
of about equal altitude with Mount 
Olympus, of classic fame. The name 
by which I have mentioned it, is now 
pretty well established by custom, and 
will doubtless supersede its rather un- 
musical Indian title of Agiococook. It 
is surrounded by five lower peaks, 
bearing the names of Adams, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, and Pleasant. The 
last name seems to be a sort of locum 
tenens, until another presidential elec- 
tion. 

“The highest point of Mount Wash- 
ington is nearly 2000 feet below the 


limit of perpetual snow, which in our 
climate is probably about 8000 feet. 
There is, however, a great quantity 
of snow remaining upon it till the 
month of July, and in dry seasons a 
small portion might be found in shady 
crevices throughout the year; but as 
this summer had been rainy, we found 
none in any place. . The most proper 
time for ascending the White Moun- 
tains is early in July. In August, 
scarcely a day passes in which the 
summits are not enveloped in a dense 
fog, and travellers are sometimes 
obligd to wait more than a week for 
weather, sufficiently clear to discover 
the path. 


“Here ’midst some vast expanse, the 
mind 
Which swelling virture fires, 
Forgets the earth it leaves behind, 
And to its heaven aspires.” 


Fifty Years Ago 


About half-a-century ago, Samuel C. 
Eastman published the tenth edition 
of the “White Mountain Guide Book.” 
A few quotations from this famous 
“Guide Book’ follow. 

“The best time to approach it (the 
White Mountain range) is in the clear 
afternoon of a summer day, when the 
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shadows fall soft and rich in the gorges 
and over the rugged slopes of the 
chain. Then the mountains look higher, 
and their grandeur is tempered with 
a mystic beauty. There is perpetual 
charm, too, in watching the play of the 
vapors around the cliffs and in the 
ravines cn a misty and showery day 
in August. Now they will wrap a 
long mountain wall in a cold, gray 
mantle, to the base. Now they will 
break along a ridge, and reveal the 
harsh sides of a chasm, or the ramparts 
of a ridge, hanging seemingly in the 
clouds. Soon they will thin away be- 
low for a mile, and show the green 
foreground softened by a moist veil. 
Next they will knot themselves into 
thick rolls, and then stretch themselves 
slowly into thin and sleazy textures. 
Once in a while they will lift them- 
selves nearly to the summit of a ridge, 
and try to plunge down again,—really 
tiring the eye that watches them sink 
by compuision and laborious flight;— 
and sometimes they will break entirely 
around one of the mountains, Adams 
perhaps, and show it piercing the gray 
sky, apparently doubled in height by 
being seen isolated from its brother 
hills. 


Carriage Road In 1855 


“Notwithstanding the completion 
of the Railroad, the ascent of Mount 
Washington by the carriage road is 
still popular. The carriage road, a 
triumph of engineering skill, is now 
completed to the very summit, and 
furnishes the best road in the whole 
mountain region. It was commenced 
in 1855 by a chartered corporation, 
and, in 1861, the road was finished 
to the summit and opened for travel. 
The bridle-path formerly went up the 
mountain side in almost a straight line, 
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while the road winds around the ledge 
and up the mountain side, making 
nearly double the distance. For the 
first four miles of the way the road 
winds among the trees of the icrest, 
which cover the sides of all the moun- 
tains, permitting only occasional 
glimpses of the mountain world around. 
From what is called ‘The Ledge,’ the 
road winds along the very verge of the 
deep ravine between Washington, and 
Clay, and Jefferson, the upper end of 
which is called the Great Gulf. Leaving 
this, it passes to the easterly side of 
the mountain,, overlooking the valley 
of the Peabody and Ellis Rivers. One 
here feels a decided sensation of being 
in the upper air. 

“But to appreciate the beauty and 
majesty of these mountains, one should 
see them late on a bright summer 
afternoon. Then the sun is behind 
them, sinking in the west. Then the 
richest contrasts of color, of light, and 
of shadow are revealed. The summit 
and shoulders of Mt. Jefferson glow 
with rich orange hues. The slanting 
light streams between the peaks and 
burnishes the sides of their ragged 
pyramids. The “Gulf of Mexico” 
gapes with more terror as the shadows 
from its walls, that measure more than 
a thousand feet, fall far into its base. 
And as the sun falls nearer and nearer 
the horizon, the sharp shadows of Mt. 
Adams and of the neighboring peaks 
stream down upon the Glen House 
valley, and march up the opposite 
slopes of Carter, to dislodge its yellow 
light that melts into purple, and to 
cover them with dusk. 


First Winter Visit 


“The first winter visit to the Sum- 
mit (Mount Washington) was made 
December 7th 1858, by a sheriff, who 
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desired to serve a writ in one of the 
suits that have arisen out of the dis- 
puted title to the most elevated land 
in New England. The party found 
the houses covered with snow, and 
succeeded in forcing an entrance with 
great difficulty. “The walls and all the 
furniture were draped with some four 
inches of frost, and the air was biting 
in the extreme. It was like a tomb, 
and a lamp was necessary in this snow 
cavern to enable the party to dis- 
tinguish the surrounding objects. As 
delay was dangerous in the extreme, 
and having perfected their legal duty, 
the two prepared to return. Upon 
emerging from the houses, they beheld 
to the south-west a cloud, rapidly in- 
creasing in volume, and rolling on to- 


wards them. When first seen it was 


small in magnitude, but it increased in 
size with alarming velocity, soon 
spreading over the entire south. They 
knew it was a frost cloud, and that to 
be caught in its folds would probably 
be fatal, and they hastened to avoid 
it. They had just entered the woods, 
at the base of the ledge, when it came 
upon them. So icy and penetrating was 
its breath, that to have encountered 
its blinding, freezing power on the un- 
protected height, would have been to 
have perished with it as a pall to cover 
them.’ ” 


Because of their summits being 


capped with snow during the greater 
part of the year, these grand and 
glorious mountains of New Hampshire 
are well named the “White Moun- 
tains”. Indeed, the Indians once called 
them by the long name of “Waumbek- 
ketmethna,” referring to their white- 
ness. As we all are aware, these 
mountains are situated about two- 
thirds of the distance from the Massa- 
chusetts to the Canadian line. They 
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belong to the Appalachian system, and 
occupy an area approximating 1300 
square miles. The rocks forming them 
are very ancient, being chiefly granites, 
gneisses and schists. They are, for 
the most part, divided into the Fran- 
conia Mountains on the west and the 
Presidential Range on the east. Of 
course, the Presidential Range is the 
more famous, containing Mt. Wasbh- 
ington (6,273 feet), Mt. Adams (5,805 
feet) and Mt. Jefferson (5,725 feet). 
Other well-known summits in the 
White Mountain range are Monroe, 
Madison, Clay, Franklin, Webster, 
Jackson and Lafayette, Mt. Lafayette 
being the highest of the Franconia 
Mountains (5,269 feet). 


First White Visitor 


As far as is known, the first white 
man to visit this beautiful range was 
Darby Field, in 1642, who was guided 
there by Indians. There were other 
more famous pioneers in this region, 
such as the Crawfords, after whom was 
named the picturesque Crawford 
Notch. Besides this wonderful Notch, 
the White Mountains possess numerous 
majestic sceneries. Everyone has seen, 
read or heard about the “Profile.” 
Moreover, the White Mountains have 
had their share of human tragedies. 
There was the disaster which destroyed 
the entire Willey family. There was the 
death of Miss Bourne in 1855. Then, 
we all have ridden on or have heard 
about the remarkable Mt. Washington 
railroad. It was begun in 1866 and 
completed three years later. This 
railroad to the summit of Mount Wash- 
ington is nearly three miles long, and 
its original cost was about $150,000. 

Of course, there are other magnifi- 
cent mountain ranges in the United 
States—in the World,—many of them 
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vastly longer and larger than these 
White Mountains of New Hampshire. 
But, too often, it is their quantity, and 
not their quality, which attracts our 
eyes. The White Mountains exhibit 
scenic quality rather than scenic quan- 
tity, their range is more minute than 
massive. They are better suited for 
an abode of fairies than of titans. And 
because these mountains are compara- 
tively small, we appreciate them more 
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than if they were of stupendous 
magnitude. We do not, cannot become 
weary of them. From all over the 
Earth, people come to behold and ad- 
mire these White Mountains. Con- 
tained within the confines of New 
Hampshire, they are international,— 
one of the natural glories of the wide, 
wide world. 


Charles Nevers Holmes 





GIVE BABE HIS GOOD-NIGHT KISS 


By Maude E. Mann 


Dear mother so weary and discouraged, 
Tired out with your cares of the day. 
Who often gets cross and impatient, 
Find fault of the noise and the play. 
To you day brings many vexations, 
Everything seems to be going amiss. 
Dear mother, whate’er may displease you, 
Give babe his good-night kiss. 


The little feet may wander often, 

And steer from the path that is right. 
The dear little hands get into mischief, 

He tires you from morn until night. 
Think of all the lonesome mothers, 

Who would give the world for your bliss, 
Thank God for your dear little blessing, 

Give babe his good-night kiss. 


Some day his noise will not tire you, 
His silence will hurt you much more. 
You will long for his childish prattle, 
And his sweet little face at the door. 
You will long to press him to your bosom 
And give the world for just this, 
The comfort it will bring in your sorrow, 
To give babe his good-night kiss. 











Summer Camps 


By C. H. Mason, Major, U. S. Army 


The time is coming, and is not far 
distant, when the question that now 
comes into our minds will not be, 
What is this C. M. T. C., this Citizens’ 
Military Training Camp that we hear 
about every spring and summer? but, 
rather, the question will be, Why can’t 
my boy go to camp this summer? 
Great. national institutions are slow of 
development, and we are frequently 
slow to avail ourselves of them. The 
C. M. T. C. is no exception. This 
summer camp for youths and young 
men, started by the War Department 
under the pressure of war need, has 
now developed and become fixed in a 
great boys’ chautauqua, a national 
post graduate course in citizenship for 
the youth of the land. Yet the word 
military, which appears in the title 
and is the egis under which the institu- 
tion has its being, is to some people a 
word of sinister import, implying mili- 
tarism and preparation for war; yet 
the actuality is far afield from these 
things. It is in truth a training in citi- 
zenship which is offered by the gov- 
ernment to selected youths of the land; 
youths selected not on any basis of 
education, culture, social, business or 
political standing, but solely on a basis 
of physical and moral fitness, of char- 
acter and stamina. In these camps, 
which are held usually during the 
month of August each year throughout 
the. length and breadth of the land, 
the older high school youths, young 


college men, and young men in busi- 
ness, have the opportunity of learning 
certain essential qualities of good citi- 
zenship and personal success nowhere 
else obtainable. 

In glancing over the table of con- 
tents of one of the _ instructional 
pamphlets used at these camps appear 
such headings as these: “INDIVID- 
UAL INITIATIVE,” “The American 
Pioneer,” “The Unconqucrable Soul,” 
“William Kelly, Master Ironwork- 
er”; “INTERDEPENDENCE,” “The 
Path of a Pickle,” “So This Is News,” 
examples of that interdependence, the 
full appreciation of which offers great- 
er hope than any other means for in- 
ternational amity, tolerance and peace; 
“LEADERSHIP,” “Essentials of 
Leadership,” “Lead or Be Driven,” 
“Fitness for Success,” “What would 
You Do?” “Captain Jones, Leader of 
Men”; “THE SPIRIT OF AMER- 
ICA,” “Who is my Neighbor?” “Oath 
of Allegiance.” These serve to indi- 
cate something of the courses in citi- 
zenship offered by these camps; 
courses that are nowhere else obtain- 
able outside of the lecture halls of our 
great universities. 

For the youth who cannot have a 
university education, these summer 
courses are no mean substitutes. For 
those who are to have or are having a 
college education, they form a most 
valuable introduction and supplement 
to the collegiate training. Never “be- 
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fore in the history of the world, nor in 
any other country of the world today, 
has there been or is there a govern- 
ment that has provided in a thirty-day 
term an educational course of such po- 
tency, of such value to the individual, 
and available to such members of in- 
dividuals, irrespective of social, finan- 
cial or other conditions, as has been 
provided by the American government 
in these C. M. T. Camps. 

Now what exactly is this C. M. T. 
C., this summer camp? What does the 
student attending receive? Having 
applied and been accepted for the camp, 
and having had the physical examina- 
tion and been found physically fit, the 
government pays his railroad fare to 
the camp, pays all his living expenses 
for the thirty days there and his rail- 
road fare home. In addition, it pro- 
vides him with uniform clothing. Upon 
reporting, the youth is assigned to a 
company and from there on is under 
the skilled care and watchful super- 
vision of highly trained and efficient 
men whose profession is to care for 
and to improve the physique and train 
the body in the manual dexterities of 
marching, maneuvering and drill, and 
to train the mind in those subjects that 
make for good citizenship and success 
in life. Only a portion of this is ac- 
complished through the medium of 
military drills. Much attention is 
given to group athletics, where the 
youth learns not only athletic dexter- 
ity but also the invaluable lessons of 
teamwork, fair play, leadership, per- 
sistence, etc. Further, there are lec- 
tures and personal guidance, and dur- 
ing the whole period the opportunity 
accruing from association with a large 
number of other individuals of like 
age from all reputable walks of life, 
youths with all the divergent view- 
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points, opinions and aspirations that 
go to make up the citizenship of our 
country. In this place alone, if in no 
other, these camps are superior to the 
private camps for boys, for in them the 
assembled youths come mainly from 
the same social strata wherein there is 
a minimum of divergence in antece- 
dents and viewpoints, and therefore a 
minimum to be learned from such as- 
sociations. These C. M. T. camps rep- 
resent an almost complete cross-sec- 
tion of the reputable community, and 
the boy attending one of them has the 
invaluable chance of gaining first hand 
knowledge of his fellow Americans as 
they are. 

The candidates for the camp are 
thoroughly scrutinized and only those 
of unquestionable good personal at- 
tributes are accepted. This scrutiny 
of the character and tone of the stu- 
dents is continued after the arrival at 
camp so that any chance undesirables 
are promptly eliminated. 

The attendance at these camps is 
strictly limited by the annual congres- 
sional appropriations. There is usual- 
ly a larger number of applicants than 
there is money for. The demand of 
the parents of the country for their 
sons to attend is steadily increasing. 
So marked is this development that 
there has recently been a demand for 
similar camps for girls. — 

Under the present system a candi- 
date can attend four consecutive 
camps of a month each year, although, 
of course, in enrolling he only obli- 
gates himself for the camp of that par- 
ticular summer. As the number of ap- 
plicants increases those who have al- 
ready attended a camp will undoubted- 
ly be given preference over new ap- 
plications. Therefore, the youths who 
have been entered early are in a pref- 
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erential position for selection at a sub- 
sequent camp. The enrollment is un- 
der the Secretary of War who desig- 
nates one citizen in each state to act as 
his agent and aide for that territory. 
These state aides in turn appoint 
county chairmen, who in turn appoint 
town chairmen. The allotment under 
the funds appropriated by Congress 
for New Hampshire provides approxi- 
mately for one youth per thousand of 
inhabitants—a very small proportion. 
Lucky is the boy whose foresight and 
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the foresight of his parents leads him 
to avail himself of the opportunity 
thus presented. A youth enrolling un- 
dertakes no obligation of military ser- 
vice nor obligates himself in any other 
way. It is a course in citizenship open 


to all reputable youths, free and with- 
out strings. It deserves the interest 
and support of the parents of the coun- 
try and they in turn are missing an op- 
portunity when they do not avail them- 
selves of it for the benefit of their sons. 





CONSULTING THE CALENDAR 


By Mary E. Hough 
Wheaton College 


A dull and doubtful morning 

With a shiver in the air. 

Winter hates to leave its hold 

Upon the hillocks bare! 

But the patches of soft green 

Where the quilts of snow have been— 
They suggest that it is Spring 

Even though I’m questioning. 


It surely is not raining, 
However hard it try— 

See! A blue bird on the wing, 
Like a little rift of sky. 

Not a time to be complaining 
Yet how decide the day? 

Are we clinging still to April, 

Or have we come to May? 


The frogs keep up their chorus 

In a pessimistic key; 

But Robin tries a cheery note 

From the old crab-apple tree; 

A matin very blithe and gay 

Chirps Mr. Chickadee. 

What’s the verdict they are bringing? 
(Oh, the calendar I say! ) 


Is is April they are singing, 
Or is it really May? 


Do you see the farmers plowing 
Down in the corner lot, 

And catch the smell of fresh-turned sod 
That the pungent wind has brought? 
It makes one feel like digging 
What wintered in the ground: 

The parsnip and horse-radish— 

I must see what can be found. 
Then a taste of maple sugar 

To celebrate the day— 

The tang that is of April 

Carried over into May. 


The poplar buds are swelling 

And bursting into fans: 

It is they that make the breezes blow 
To waft the mist away. 

And now the sun is shining 

On my row of pots and pans, 

Drying in the kitchen-window 

Of this really glorious day. 

Oh, quick take down the calendar, 
And tear it off at May. 











Legends of New Hampshire 


THE FIFTH 
BY EARL NEWTON 


Every now and then there appears 
to the traveler who roams the roads in 
the western part of New Hampshire a 
mountain, situated in the very west 
end of Merrimack County, which pos- 
sesses an unusual contour as compared 
with other elevations in this part of 
the country. From nearly all sides it 
has a dome-like appearance or as if a 
huge sphere were half submerged. 
Close by to the southwest is the pic- 
turesque village of Washington. 

It is probable that not one in a hun- 
dred of those who gaze for brief pe- 
riods at this beautiful mountain know 
its name and not one in a thousand 
find out from whence it came. 


Washington is situated on one of the 
old stage roads leading from Windsor, 
Vermont, towards Boston. From Hills- 
borough Upper Village it leads through 
Windsor, New Hampshire, a town of 
eight families and nét over twenty 
population. But Washington is one of 
those typical old villages. All the peo- 
ple live to a good old age. There is 
approximately the same population in 
this town as in 1790. It has one prin- 
cipal store, a large white church, a 
town house of the same size and a 
school house huddled together on the 
side hill under the mountain. 

Last summer a traveler took the 
wrong road and instead of getting to 
East Washington he landed in Wash- 
ington quite before he knew it. He 
asked the name of the village and was 


LOVEWELL’S 
“CAPTURE” 


promptly told by a chorus of summer 
visitors on the platform of the store. 
“What is this mountain up yonder?” 
“Lovell mountain” a dozen answered. 
“Where did the name come from, who 
was Lovell?” No answer. The per- 
sonage had been lost in the name. 

“Tf ye really want to know” said 
an old, old man with a long beard who 
was sitting comfortably in an old hick- 
ory chair, “come up here and I'll tell 
ye a story.” The traveler did not 
hesitate and amused himself with the 
thought that he was very much in the 
situation of the youngster who teases 
his grand-daddy for a war-tale. 


“Ol John Lovewell wuz a nephew 
of Captain John Lovewell who fought 
the injuns and wuz finally killed fight- 
in’ ’em down in what’s now Fryeburg, 
Maine. This John wuz a scout. The 
injuns hated him  worse’n poison. 
Lots of ’em couldn’t seem to separate 
him from his uncle. Fact is I guess 
he larned most of his tricks from the 
ol’ man. Well, he wuz one of the fust 
settlers hereabouts. They all seemed 
to look to him as a big strong fighter 
who knew all the injun tricks even to 
telling how many of ’em had passed 
over a trail in single file. He was said 
to be ’bout the fust man to get to the 
top of the mountain. He found the 
top all bare, jes’ as ’tis now and solid 
granite. But that warn’t the reason 
why they named the mountain after 
him. 
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“One day he wuz chopping down 
trees near the foot, all alone without 
a gun. All he had to defend himself 
wuz the axe. He warn’t expectin’ to 
see injuns and the injuns that just hap- 
pened along didn’t expect to find him. 
They heard him a-splitting chestnut in 
a sort of an openin’ in the woods an’ 
surrounded himm They give a yell and 
poor ol’ John looked into four savage 
faces and when he turned around 
there wuz three behind him. ‘We kill 
John Lovell’ they wuz saying. Well, 
John wuz not the kind of man to be 
taken by storm. He just said, ‘Well 
T’ll go “long but I would kinder like to 
finish this job.’ It then occurred to 
the redskins that John had an axe and 
they had nothing, and in a set-to the 
chances wuz good for one or two get- 
tin’ killed before they could get him 
tied down. So they consented to wait 
while John kept swinging the axe an’ 
probably doing some mighty hard 
thinking. 

“Pretty soon it got where he had to 
split a log lengthwise, an’ he opened 
it up down a ways an’ put in a wedge. 
Then he sez to the injuns that they 
could get away lots quicker if they 
would help out a bit. They wuz quite 
obligin’ an’ three on one side and four 
on the other they tried to pull the log 
apart. Just then ol’ John knocked out 
the wedge an’ he had exactly seven 
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injun prisoners. As they had per- 
nounced the sentence of death on him 
not an hour before it wuz his turn now 

John Lovewell wuz the whole 
court, jedge, jury an’ executioner to 
boot. Seven well directed blows and 
seven injuns paraded into the happy 
huntin’ ground. John wuz calm and 
warn’t much set-up "bout it either. He 
buried ’em all in one grave, piled the 
dirt up pretty high over ’em an’ then 
finished his day’s work before goin’ 
home. Up to fifty or sixty years ago 
you see the mound, back here five or 
six miles at the foot of the mountain.” 


“But,” said the inquisitive traveler, 
“is the story generally believed around 
here?” “Well,” says Albert Raitt, the 
narrator, “I’ve been town-clerk fur 
nigh onto forty years an’ folks used to 
always believe it, but some of these 
new-style history writers say if ’twas 
true some of the ol’ writers would hev 
said something *bout it. It’s all non- 
sense ’bout it ain’t bein’ true. I got 
my foot caught in a log once in about 
the same way and warn’t able to walk 
without limpin’ for years.” 


The traveler looked about and no- 
ticed that business had been suspended 
in Young’s General Store for the city 
and country hangers-on had been lis- 
tening to the story told by the old 
town clerk. 
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The Literary Corner 





MEMOIRS OF 


THE NOTORIOUS STEPHEN BUR- 


ROUGHS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, WITH A 
PREFACE BY ROBERT FROST; EDITED 
BY LINCOLN MacVEAGH * 


If for no other reason, the Memoirs 
of Stephen Burroughs will be read 
because of the preface written by 
Robert Frost. With generosity, the 
New Hampshire poet apologizes for 
his fellow countryman. But is it 
generosity? 

“T was not a church-goer at the time 
when Burroughs was preaching in 
Pelham,” says Frost, “and there may 
have been circumstances in aggrava- 
tion that he does not set down, but, 
let him tell it, I see little in the story 
to count against him. If the sermons 
were sound and the preacher able, it 
couldn’t have mattered much that 
they were stolen and he not ordained. 
Technically, he was an impostor, and I 
suppose I am inclined to be lenient 
with irregularity in both school and 
church. But I remember that Mel- 
chizedek was not a Levite and men 
have taught in colleges with no degree 
beyond a bachelor’s. And take Bur- 
roughs’ first lapse in attempting to 
pass counterfeit money in Springfield. 
Crime couldn’t be made more excus- 
able. Just one little dollar at a drug- 
store in the interests of scientific ex- 
periment and to save the tears of a 
lovely lady. I suspect he was not 
frank with us about what brought him 
sneaking back to Pelham after he was 
driven out with pitchforks. The friend- 


ship of the Leanders, was it? And 
equally that of Mr. and Mrs. Leander? 
And not at all the poetic young 
dream of easy money? The sweet 
hypocrite, we must never let him 
drop.” 

To obtain a comprehensive idea of 
what the memoirs are about, one has 
but to read the title page of one of the 
old volumes: “An account of his youth- 
ful pranks of mischief—the crimes of 
his manhood—-his uncommon ingenuity 
on many critical occasions—his suc- 
cess in preaching—his great suffer- 
ings—and who, as late as the year 
1809, was living in Lower Canada, and 
extensively engaged in counterfeiting 
the Bank Notes and Coin of the United 
States.” 

Poor Borroughs seemed to have 
spent most of his years either in jail, 
or in the futile attempt to stay out 
of jail. He never seemed to be safe 
from the shadow of the prison wall. 
Perhaps, he deserved it; we can draw 
conclusions only from his side of the 
story. Yet, running through the whole 
history of his life is an undercurrent of 
pathos that Burroughs attempted to 
overshadow by leaving to the reader’s 
imagination the suffering and torture 
that he underwent. 

When he was tried before the 
Massachusetts court on the charge of 
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counterfeiting coins of. the United 
States, for. example, his situation is 
tear provoking. He conducted his own 
defense that ended in a bitter attack 
on the court, the attorney general and 
all others involved. He was astonished, 
he said, to see all justice and virtue 
fled from the bench. That _ those 
characters whom all were taught to 
revere, on account of their eminent 
station, should so far debase their own 
importance, as to remain in silence, 
when the most flagrant violations of 
all rules of order were perpetrated 
before them in open court, was to him, 
most scandalous—and so he bellowed 
it out before the court. The jury re- 
turned with a verdict of guilty. 

In reading this passage, our first 
impulse is to chuckle—and no doubt 
we do. We laugh outright. But then, 
comes the heart-rending accounts of 
long days of suffering in jail, and all 
our sympathy is extended to the mad, 
hair-brained fellow whose weak reason- 
ing power brought on such a calamity. 

Burroughs was a rascal; there is no 
doubt about that. He was an unfor- 
tunate meddler, who seemed to lack 
the tact to bring him out of his en- 
tanglements safely. Yet, he was 
admirable in many ways and, if for 
that reason alone, we hope that he 
ended his days in happiness. 
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In publishing the memoirs, Mr. Mac- 
Veagh makes no note of the birth or 
death of Burroughs. In the New 
Hampshire State Library is a rare 
collection of old volumes of the 
memoirs. Written on the flyleaf of 
the Hanover edition of 1798 is the 
following memorandum by Charles 
Deane: 

“Stephen Burroughs was the son of 
a clergyman, Eden B., who died May 
22, 1813, aged 75. Stephen was born 
in Hanover, N. H., 1765 and died at 
Three Rivers in Canada, January 28, 
1840. It is said that in his later years 
he became a Roman Catholic and 
educated the sons of wealthy 
Canadians.” 

On the opposite. side of the flyleaf 
is another memorandum by Charles 
Deane, dated May 20, 1857: “My 
father, Dr. Ezra Deane, now in his 
79th year, tells me that when a young 
man, he walked from Connecticut to 
Hanover, N. H., having business in 
Coos County and while there he saw 
Burroughs who was at Hanover super- 
intending the printing of his book. This 
was in 1798, the year the first edition 
was printed. Burroughs must have 
been at that time about 33 years of 
age. Father says he was a tall, fine- 
looking man.” 

L. E. Richwagen 

















Monthly Review of Business 
Conditions in New Hampshire 


By John W. Pearson, Investment Counsellor 


Our January review estimated that 
a good volume of business was in pros- 
pect in the coming months but that no 
boom was in sight. At that time the 
stock market was booming, suggesting 
unusual prosperity in business. 

The outstanding development, since 
the March review was written, has 
been the fall in prices in the stock and 
commodity markets. Speculative and 
investment values in the stock market 
had surged up to a point where only 
abnormally prosperous business condi- 
tions could support them. With a real- 
ization that business was simply regis- 
tering a healthy expansion and not 
booming, values of securities and com- 
modities have been receding towards 
a level more consistent with actual con- 
ditions. 

The business prospect still continues 
favorable. An expansion in operations 
and a better volume of business in gen- 
eral continues to be the prospect for 
the spring months in New Hampshire 
and as far as can be reasonably fore- 
cast now, should also prevail into the 
summer months. Business should con- 
tinue at its present rate of above nor- 
mal or somewhat higher for at least a 
few months. 

In the shoe industry, business is bet- 
ter in women’s lines than in men’s. 
Reduced costs both in raw materials 


and in labor are needed to bring about 
a healthier condition. The period 
after the Easter holiday is a dull sea- 
son of the year and more will be known 
about the outlook for the trade later on 
when the summer sales are being 
booked. Dealers stocks of shoes are 
not heavy. The recent Derry strike 
for higher wages in the shoe plants 
there was settled by the workers re- 
turning to their employment at their 
previous wage scale. There is a sug- 
gestion of better conditions in the shoe 
industry but current activities are not 
satisfactory. 

The U. S. Department of Labor 
finds in New Hampshire a slight im- 
provement in the textile industry with 
many mills operating on full time 
schedules. Woolen, printing and wire 
cable industries are working overtime 
in certain sections of New Hampshire. 
On the other hand, slack conditions 
exist with the car building and metal 
working industries. Building opera- 
tions continue active and tradesmen 
are well employed. The supply of 
farm labor exceeds the demand which 
exists at this season of the year. 

The President of the Nat’l Asso. of 
Cotton Manufacturers recently stated 
that while the textile business had been 
hard hit, there has set in a gradual and 
healthy revival. The receipts of raw 
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cotton by the Amoskeag Mfg. Co. in 
February were the heaviest since the 
war. 15,375 bales were delivered to 
the company compared with only 
2,856 bales in February 1922. This 
company now employs 11,000 people 
and will shortly have 12,000 on its 
payroll. Normal operations call for 
about 14,000 employees. 

Last fall the employees accepted a 
10% wage reduction until April 1, 
1925. They have recently voted to 
continue this reduction for another six 
months though an attempt was first 
made to have it continue for only three 
months. The employees were told 
that if conditions improve meanwhile, 
the company will return to the wage 
scale prevailing prior to Oct. 1, 1924. 
Large shipments of raw cotton con- 
tinue to arrive and at the present time 
all the mills except No. 12 are oper- 
ating. Hope is expressed that opera- 
tions will run about 80% of capacity 
through the spring and summer. 

At a legislature hearing, Amoskeag’s 
efforts to cut costs were illustrated in 
the recital of the results of new auto- 
matic looms. A year ago in No. 1 and 
2 rooms of the Langdon mill, a weaver 
operated 12 looms a day, the wages 
for a two months’ period in this de- 
partment being $14,000. With the 
new machinery, one weaver handles 24 
looms and wages amount to only $9,- 
300. 

New business items of interest to 
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New Hampshire include the introduc- 
tion of Atlantic Monthly Capital into 
the Youths Companion and the trans- 
fer of its editorial and business offices 
to the idle building on Railroad Square 
previously occupied by the Concord 
Monitor. The officers and several em- 
ployers will establish residence in Con- 
cord, the balance of the working force 
required being recruited in Concord. 
At Manchester, the local power and 
light company have awarded important 
improvements to its plants to Boston 
contractors. A 250 foot chimney, 29 
feet higher than Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment, a new steam boiler, boiler feed 
pipes and water heater will complete 
a program which began with two new 
generators at the Garvin’s Falls plant 
and shows an increasing demand in 
Manchester for power and light facili- 
ties. 

The recent purchase by the United 
States Government of White Mountain 
forest lands from the Publishers Paper 
Co. reveals the highest price on record 
paid for this type of property. 21,000 
acres in Conway were acquired for 
$252,000, or at the rate of $12 an acre. 

A study of the amount of land, and 
the number of manufacturing plants 
owned by non-residents having their 
main interests outside New Hamp- 
shire would be worthwhile and might 
suggest one reason for the lack of a 
larger development of New Hampshire 
business life. 
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Help Your 
| Children’s 





Success or failure depends 
much upon your eyes, especially 
the school child’s eyes. Can we 
help you? 


Brown & Burpee 


OPTOMETRISTS 
MANCHESTER - CONCORD 











We Sell Homes! 


CITY HOMES FARMS 
SUMMER HOMES 


We have a long list to select from 
and whatever kind you want, call, 
write or telephone us and we will be 
pleased to help you find exactly the 
kind of a place you want. 


If you have any kind of Real Es- 
tate to sell we can be of service to 
you and would be glad to list your 
property. 


Our Insurance department can 
handle your Fire and Automobile 
Insurance problems anywhere in New 
Hampshire. Let us quote you rates. 


The Bailey & Sleeper Co. 


WILLIAM E. SLEEPER, Proprietor. 
53 NORTH MAIN STREET | 
CONCORD, N. H. 

Tel. 275 
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